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To prop Old N when tott'ving to the grave, 

Or from the pangs of penury to ſave, 

Are debts, Gx AT Nartukt calls on Man to pay; 
And Hearts Humane, her plaintive voice obey. 


But Charity, in Chriſtian, Saint, or Sage, 
Extends her bounty to the future age, 


She rears up youth, in Virtue's paths to ſhine, 
And bids low rank; riſe up to Noble line. 


| BantontTy, is generous and kind; 
. cruel they, who cruſh th aſpiring mind, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HATEVER merit the Author of the Inquiries 
may have, by inveſtigating the various me- 
thods of conducting public charities in other coun- 


tries, with the abuſe and bad conſequences of poor- 
rates in England; 


TuzszE Oblerrations are intended to ſhow, that 
either through prejudice in favour of a new ſyſtem, 
or from wrong information, the Reverend Author 
has miſrepreſented the Poorhouſes and . Hoſpitals of 
this place; which are made to appear, by a ſmall al- 
teration, more ſuitable to the ſituation and circum» 
ſtances of this Metropolis, than any other yet pro- 


oſed; and are conducted with the greateſt propricty, 
: honour, and be a 


A PARTICULAR accqunt is given of all the public 
charities in and about this City, with the happy con- 
ſequences attending them; compared with the pen- 
ſioning ſcheme propoſed in the Inquiries, which is re- 
preſented as impracticable, dangerous, and unſuitable 
to a City, where there are ſo few manufactures to 
employ the poor, or their indigent offspring. 


MAN DEVILL“'s ſyſtem of keeping all the low- born 
in ignorance and ſlavery, in his Pamphlet againſt 
Charity-ſchools, (quoted by the Author of the In- 
quiries,) with his illiberal and miſtaken ſentiments 
on the good of the State, are made appear, to be in- 
| conſiſtent, 


Wes 
conſiſtent with the principles of virtue, of humanity; 
or the intereſt of a free and commercial country; 

with the abſurdity of his other publications, That 


vice and immorality are neceſſary for the good of 
Society. 
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ALL which are brought before the tribunal of ſtub. 
born facts, and natural feelings, to be determined by 
the candour of the — | 


OBSER- 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Dr. M*FARLAN's INQUIRIES 


Concerning the State of the Poor. 


W HEN Dr. M*Farlan's Inquiries concerning 
1 the Poor were publiſhed, prejudiced in fas 
'& your of the author, who I always regarded as a 
clergyman of piety, ſentiment, and benevolence, it 
gave me pleaſure to hear, that he had choſen to write 
on a ſubject, where he could be of eſſential ſervice to 
fociety, by ſupporting every charitable inſtitution, eſ- 
pecially ſuch as are intended not only to relieve the 
diſtreſſed from idleneſs, vice, and miſery, but to en- 
lighten their minds in the knowledge of religion 
and virtue; and, ſo far as they reſpect the different 
modes of charities in England, and other places in 
Europe, his Inquiries have great merit, as entertain- 
ing, candid, and inſtructing, and may be of uſe to 
correct the great abuſes * charitable — in 
198 ee 021 aich 


Bur muſt ay, with regret; that 1 was much FIR 
boa, on reading his ſtrictures on the miſapplica- 
4A tion 


a” ES 


have dont: a great 1 of good. 


E 


tion 7 the zen! in Scotland, and his reflection 


on Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals; to correct which, 


ſeems to be the principal intention of the great la- 


bour he has taken, in collecting every argument a- 


gainſt them; indeed, his candour, and natural feel- 
ings, oblige him to mention many very proper, and 
unanſwerable objections to his own arguments, 
whereby, in reading his Inquities, every humane heart 
muſt feel relief, after being ſo much hurt, by the va- 


rious inſinuations and attacks made on all the diffe- 


rent modes of charity 1 in this place. 


Tree is certainly a great deal of truth in his ſen- 


ſible obſervations on the horrid abuſe of Engliſh poor 


rates, and almshouſes, where church-wardens are en- 
dowed with ſuch unconſtitutional and unlimited 
powers to oppreſs the public, and then feed the in- 
dolent and vicious, with that luxury which they pare 
take ſo much of themſelves: To diet hoſpital chil- 
dren with beef and pudding, or feed the poor in cha- 
rity workhouſes, better than the induſtrious, who 
are taxed high to provide that luxurious mainte- 
nance, is ſurely wrong; and had his Inquiries been 
confined-to theſe grievances, they undoubtedly would 


7 


Bor i in \ Scotland; ads the reverſe i. is nraftiſed, 
wheve: managers of charity foundations have neither 
ſuch powers nor prbpenſities to tranſgrefs, and are 
famed through the world for the ceconomy,' and re- 


ligious regard they univerſally pay to the many noble 
charitable inſtitutions of that country; that one ſo 


intelligent. inſtead of ſupporting them, ſhould be ſo 


5 0 ptejudiced in favour of ſyſtems, or imaginary 
. ES theories, 


ry 4 


„ 

meories, though publiſhed by a learned Judge, whoſe 
E other works would do honour to his memory; or that 
be ſhould quote the exploded opinions of Mandeville 
on that ſubje&, and make thoſe authors the text of his 
Inquiries, only ſhews how much the belt of men may 
be miſled from the high opinion they conceive of 
5 learned authors, 


= Suns I am, the Doctor did not mean, nor was he 
Z apprehenſive of the bad tendency of this publication, 
& which theſe obſervations are now intended to make 
appear, or he would not have allowed his natural 
E feelings to be fo much borne away on the wings * 
© whimſical fancy, which great and eminent authors, in 
J 2 multiplicity of writings, are often liable to; or 
have pretended to reprobate all the long and wel 
c digeſted plans of charity, which ſo many intelligent 
men, for a century paſt, have adopted, without put- 
ting ſomething in their place, which experience, as 
well ax hebe), would make appear to mſyer better, 


AtTroron his 88 are very methodically laid 
© down, and expreſſed with much ingenuity and elo- 
© quence, I cannot help being of opinion, that he ends 
where he ſhould have begun; and, as a wiſe man an- 
ſwered a Deiſtical writer, who aſked his opinion of a 


— p SN. Res EIN 


gant the language might be, he ſhould firſt have laid 7 
don a theory, or ſome other ſyſtem, which at leaſt 
| appeared better for mankind, and the good of ſocie- 
ty, before he attacked the Chriſtian religion, where 
he would find ſo many able antagoniſts, and which, 
after fo long trial, had been found fo advantageous 
FF {nd agreeable to the world; or before he under- 

A 2 mined 


treatiſe on that ſubjeQ, That however ſpecious and ele- 


— canyon — — — 
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mined or pulled down his houſe, either build ano · 
ther, or make him certain where he was to * moro 
3 lodged, . 


Tu ERFFORE, I ſhall begin with making See 
en the impropriety of his ultimate plan, of penſioning 


all the poor and indigent, and how far it would be 


impracticable, and inferior to hoſpitals, and charity 
work or poorhouſes in this place, even in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, which may be much improved, and how in. 


conſiſtent ſuch a ſcheme would be, to the great deſign - 
of real charity. and the FETMANEAS goad a ſociety. 


5 ſhall wks en of the mode 3 


er miſtaken opinions, which he has publiſhed to the 


world concerning theſe valuable inſtitutions. When 
a ſhort account of them ſhall he given, from the beſt 
authority, the truth of which every one may fatis- 


fy himſelf. of, by viſiting thoſe houſes, ſeeing their 
regulations, and obſerving how well old people and 


children are maintained and educated 2 1 


e I would inane to fay any thing « on the 


ſadject, with great care and attention I viſited all the 


Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals in and about the city, then 
6: made it my buſineſs to go through many huts, cel- 
ars, and garrets, the habitations of ſuch poor in 


Edinburgh, Canongate, and ſuburbs, as would be in- 


titled to be put on the Doctor's penſion-roll; to ſee ö 
the manner in which they live, or ſpend their time, 
the work they are employed in, the way they rear 
up and educate their children, and the difficulty there 


would. be of diſtinguiſbing the ſober and virtuous, 


from the idle, the vicious, and the profane s and how 
far 


. 


far it would be poſlible to diſtinguiſh who were pro- 
per objects, or what proportion of penſions ſhould 
be given them, ſuppoſing no undue intereſt uſed 
with thoſe who have the power of diſtributing it. 


INDEED, I had not ſpent much time in that tragical 
viſitation, before I was fully convinced, that his plan 
of penſioning, however parſimonious, would be per- 
nicious and impradticable, and inſtead of anſwering 
the good intentions he propoſes, would terminate in 


the deſtruction of the old, the ruin of the young, and 


the ſubycrſion of the peace and good order of ſociety, 


Ir we conſider the deſign of charity, it is not an 
immediate or temporary relief of the indigent and 
diſtreſſed. That may be called mercy, which is an in- 
ſtinctive impreſſion on the mind impelling every one 
who exerciſcth it towards his fellow-creature ; if we 
ſee one in danger of falling over a precipice, a blind 
man on the edge of a pit, or a child in danger of fal- 
ling over a window, or into a fire, it requires no rea- 
ſoning or premeditatian, to run to their relief; theſe 
are not called proper charities, which, 1 eder and, 
when exerciſed by the public, to be a rational 
ſcheme, concerted not only to relieye the pains and 
diſtreſſes of our fellow-mortals, whether occaſioned 
dy vice, idleneſs and poverty, or diſeaſe and misfor- 
tune, but to promote their future eaſe and happineſs, 
in this, and the world to come. 


Bur the ultimate and moſt eflential end of public 
charity, is, to ſhelter the young generation from vice 
and idleneſs, and to train them up in virtue and in- 
duſtry, ſo as to be uſeful members in aer This 


has 


WE 


has been the moſt important ſtudy of all wiſe and ci- 


vilized ſtates, who ſpares no expence nor "trouvle to 
obtain that great end. 


Ir any will viſit thoſe dilmal 8 which 1 have 


viewed, as lodgings for thoſe who are intitled to be 


penſioners, it ſhocks the feelings of human nature, to 
behold numbers of miſerable half naked wretches, ly- 
ing on ſtraw, in dark cellars, or cold garrets, full of 
ſmoke, ſtench and vermin, drunk and diflolute, a- 
midſt the cries and ſcreams' of their young offspring, 
who are beat off, if they come home without ſome 
booty, which they are ordered either to beg or ſteal. 


Turs great object of educating youth, and training 


them to virtue and induſtry, the Doctor ſeems to 
grant in ſome parts of his Inquiries. The queſtion, 


then, comes to be, whether they have a better chance 
to effectuate that end in a Poorhouſe, or Hoſpital, 

under the tuition of proper guardians, where they 
are regularly fed and clothed, and all their time em- 
ployed in cultivating their minds, or inuring their bo- 
dies to uſeful labour, where vice and idleneſs are pu- 
niſhed, and where religion and virtue are inſtilled, both 
by precept and example; or whether they have not 
a much better chance to preſerve health and ſtrength, 
and become of future uſe to ſociety, than if you ſup- 

poſe them to remain with their wretched parents, in 


thoſe diſmal abodes of miſery, diſſipation, and wick- 


edneſs; where the more they can purchaſe by beg- 


gary or pilfering, the more it ſinks them in drunk- 


enneſs and diſſipatiop, and conſequently, the higher 
they were penſioned, the greater would be their ex- 
cel 3 in wickednefe, and the greater motive for encou- 
— Ws raging 


LE UE 
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21 


raging their-children to become thieves; Whores, and 


I nut. 8 


vould not imbibe the ſame diſpoſitions, or that they 
could acquire any virtuous habits, in ſuch wretched 
company, where ſcenes of debauchery are conſtantly 
before them? 


Wass that practice of penſioning univerſally to 
take place, it would naturally encourage a number 
of vagabonds from all quarters to come and reſide 
© where, either by intereſt with particular perſons, or 
aſſuming pretended characters of poor and induſtri- 
© ous, they might, along with what they could illicit- 
p purchaſe, and very little labour, obtain as much 
as ſupport and continue them bad members of ſociety; ; 


| and, were all the poor in the Charity Workhouſes 


and Hoſpitals added to their number of penſioners, 

the public would be little caſed of that great ex- 
| pence, of which the Doctor in all his Inquiries ſo 
much complains, . 


IT is fad both in Edinburgh, well kirk and 
Canongate, that the more they give out- penſions, 
the greater are the number of petitioners to be put 


when a poor family ſees a neighbour get a penſion, 
whether from intereſt, or any other cauſe, they will, 


* There is 1 in the Ds, forty ſhillings weekly, to out- 
P og one-half of which, I have great reaſon to We goes to 
the gin . before they get home: 


method 


Car it de ſuppoſed, that their young children 


$ 
: 
; 


on the liſt, which may be very well accounted for; 


e mu. for the ſame, and will uſe every 
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little con + 
a Poorhouſe is to the public, when compared with W 


— — — 


1 1 
method to obtain it, which will invite numbers to 
reſide where they can get a little money without 
labour; but, if capable of any induſtry, they will 
rather work hard, than give up their liberty, and 


little properties, to be confined in a Poorhouſe, to 
work, and receive a bare ſubſiſtence; - therefore, were 


there no penfioning, it would rather: ene than 
prevent induſtry. 


nd be pleaſed duly to confider, of what 
ſequence that mighty expence of fupporting 


* .Þ ** * 
0 II | | oO 2.04» + £ 


the great and good ends to be obtained by it, it. 
would by no means appear ſo formidable, nor would 
he complain ſo much of the little work done in thoſe 


Houſes, if he conſiders charity from the wealthy, as 
a debt due to the poor and indigent, eſpecially, to F 
the aged and infirm, who, as wheels in the great 
machine of providence, are worn out and exhauſted 


by their labours for the rich; or to an old ſbldier or 


failor, who has waſted his Menge in the fatigues of : 
war, and ſaved the liberties and bleſſings of that 


Community, which the N enjoy 


Hand and angrateful is chat heart, which ek 
them a ſmall portion of thoſe enjoyments, of which, 
without their aid, they might have been deprived 
or permits ſuch fellow-mortals to wear out the infir- 


mities of old age, in labouring for that ſmall pittance 


due to them from the public. Why, then, complain 
of the little portion of work done by them, or ex- 


pect that they ſhoyld do more than the e 
of age and misfortune will allow? 


öl n 
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1 
Lr us ſuppoſe a company of wealthy citizens, 


| after a ſumptuous entertainment, making the caſe of 
the poor the ſubject of theit converſation, and hear 


ſome complaining of the great experice and heavy 
burden they are on the community, with all the 


WT frauds committed by ſtreet beggars, to pick a few 
| ſhillings from their pockets; when more frugal 


ſchemes are propoſed for maintaining them, than at 


the great charge of two-pence halfpenny per day, by 
quoting the manner of feeding mendicants in Hol- 


land, on one halfpenny worth of boiled beans, a 


halfpenny for milk, and a halfpenny for ſalt, and all 


other aliment that day; by which, a greater num- 


ber may be maintained. And, after declaring poor 
MW mendicants univerſally wicked and worthleſs, it is 
veceſſary, for the good of the community, that they 
Ws ſhould be all obliged to work hard, to defray the 
at dreadful expence of beans, Bibles, catechiſms, 

 Wſchoolmaſters, miſtreſſes, oe GC. 


Bur I ſhall ſuppoſe, as it is a fubje& ak dts 


me company will be of different opinions; thoſe of 
more liberal ſentiments, would repreſent the poor, 


che diſtreſſed, the miſerable, and their innocent in- 


ant offspring, with the manner of treatment due to 
them, in a very different light; they would be able 


to trace out numbers who, by burnings, loſſes at 
ſea, expence of education, prodigality of children, 


cautionry, unfortunate plans and competitions in 


trade, &'c. or by their own and family's ſickneſs and 
diſeaſe, are reduced to poverty, and, after long weather- 


ing the ſtorms of a life which was employed in uſe- 


ful labour and induſtry, when worn out by age and 


infirmity. How reaſonable to require from that weal- 


B thy 


By 


thy community, (which, in their ſanſhine of life, they 


poor, will take their places, not according to their 
worldly conditiens, but their conduct in the voyage 


through this fuQuating ſtate J. 


Tus benevolent will tell the cruel, parſimonious 


| ſchemers, that every glaſs of claret they are now 
drinking coſts more than would make their poor WM 


aided to ſupport,) a ſhelter from weather, a bed to 
he on, coarſe clothes to cover them, a homely diet 
of broth, bread and beer, with a ſpiritual guide to 
aſſiſt them, to ſteer their courſe to that haven of | 
reſt, where the high, the low, the rich and the 
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brother live comfortably a whole day; and, whether W 
they drank ſixteen glaſſes, which is a bottle, each, 


or fifteen, and allowed the laſt glaſs, which is the 
worſt, to go to the poor, is no great hardſhip ; or if 


a diſh out of ten, or even a whole courſe, was re- 


ferved for that purpoſe, neither their appetite, their | 5 
health, nor focial enjoyment, would fuer by the 


abate ment. T5 v4-9-v8 F 


Aa objeQion which he mentions againſt F 
Charity Workhouſes in this place, is, that many, 


who by their . induſtry would maintain themſelves 
and families, at a much ſmaller expence, than what 


it coſts the public in Poorhouſes, being averſe to 


labour, they give up work, and obtain an caſy and 
comfortable fubſiſtence, in thoſe Hogs, where ſo 
little work : is done. 


Tar, dad, IS 2 very competent objeQion againſt 


moſt of the Poorbouſes in England, where they 
bore: ſo Amgen, as he repreſents, to the great 


„„ expence 
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3 Þ 
expence of the public. But in Scotland, where a 


meſs of oat-meal pottage twice a-day, with broth 
and bread for dinner, and ſeldom any fleſh meat, 
ich very coarſe clothes, and obliged to do ſuch. 
— as their age and ſtrength will admit of, there 
] . can be no motive for their ſoliciting admiſſion into a 
QF oorhouſe ; ; therefore, nothing but poverty, age 
Wand infirmity, can make them wiſh to retire to a 
ſanctuary from friendleſs indigence, where they may, 
in peace and ſafety, cloſe their laſt ſcene of life, and 
prepare themſelves for entering upon another. 


By r, ſuppoſing a Poor or Alms-houſe to coſt 


double the money of fmall penſions, to the old and 


infirm, who, by the Doctor's plan, are by no means 


allowed to beg, and where the childrens' education 
is to be negleQed, by allowing them to remain with 
15 their poor penſioned parents; it will be found to 
terminate in a greater expence to the community, 
3&5 who would ſoon be infeſted with ſo many whores, 
WT thieves and vagabonds, untutored, and ungovern- 


able, that were the Poorhouſes to be ſhut up, it 


WT would not be long ere they would be obliged to be 
opened again, to ſerve as Priſons or CorreQtion- 
E houſes, for thoſe who become wicked for want of 
proper education; therefore, none who duly con- 
ſider the real intention of Chriſtian charity, or the 


welfare and advantage of the community, will ever 
agree with him, that his ſcheme of promiſcuous 
penſioning, will, in any reſpect, ever be a greater 
advantage, than the preſent Poorhouſes and Hoſpi- 
tals in this place. 

Tnovan 
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0 much of the expence gf Poorhouſes and Hoſpi- 


12 1 


Trovcr giving penſions to a certain number of poor 
induſtrious families, who are known to be ſo in theo 
place where they reſide, and who are not ſo much | 
reduced as to claim admittance into the Poorhouſe, 
is a very proper charity, and. whoſe children have a 
juſt title to be educated by the public, either in Hoſ- 
pitals or Charity-ſchools ; However others may think 


reading unneceſſary to the Poor, it is found a great 
bleſſing, not only for the benefit of teaching them to 
read the Bible, and be inſtruQed in the knowledge 
of religion, but employing their vacant time in 
checking vice, which, like pernicious weeds, natural- 


ly grow up in the youth of this city, ſo deſtitute of 


manufactures for occupying idle and diſſipated chi 


dren, 


Ir is with pleaſure every one of feeling, who viſits 
thoſe uſeful charity ſchools, beholds what advantage 


they are to the labouring peoples offspring; eſpecial- 
ly one in Blackfriars-wynd, lately ere cted by volun- 


tary ſubſcriptions, where from ſixty to ſeventy poor 
children get a free education, ſuitable to their ſta- 


tion, are carefully taught to read, inſtructed in the 


principles of religion and virtue, and are particular- 
ly guarded againſt the mean vices, to which their 
low ſituation in life expoſes them; and are inſtructed 
in church-muſic, whereby to aſſiſt the public worſhip 
in the churches. If the ſubſcriptions to that Charity-⸗ 
ſchool are enlarged, it will da honour to the ſub- 


{cribers, and be a bleſing to ſogiety , 


 AccorpinG to. the DoRor' 8 account of Poor rates 
in England, I am amazed how he ſhould complain 


n. 


tals 
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5 | tals in Scotland, which, he acknowledges, are mana- 
BK ged with the greateſt ceconomy, care, and fidelity; 1, 
therefore, cannot agree with him in that conſtant 
complaint, which pervades the whole of his ſtric- 
© tures, concerning the heavy burden and expence of 
. public charity; to prevent which, and to introduce 
a more parſimonious manner of ſupporting the poor, 
ſceems to be the eſſential deſign of his whole Inqui- 


= 8vpposins one equally defirous of ſaving natio- 


* | 5 nal expence, ſhould lay down a well wrote ſcheme to 
of che Lords of the Admiralty, how to build a war-ſhip 


Nat half the charge it now coſts, by making the tim- 
bers, ropes, guns, &'c. one-half thinner, and every 
charge in proportion; but if at the firſt engagement our 
fleet was beat and deſtroyed by an inferior force of 
the enemy, the projeQor and his ſcheme would be 


| ing ſcheme, ſhall, on trial, be found noways to an- 
W fer the intention of Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, his 
© Inquiries would meet with the ſame fate. 


Tus more I conſider the form of proceſs, or the 
many intricate difficulties which would neceſſarily 
attend his penſioning plan, the more impracticable it 
appears; whatever gloomy anticipations are men- 
| tioned by him in procuring future Managers of Hoſe 
W pitals, in the care of which, there is ſo much caſe, 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction, he ſeems not to doubt, but 
there will always be found a great number of men, 
who will be ready to take the trouble of being ma- 


give up all buſineſs, and would have even too little 
\ {48 50 time 


® reprobated by the whole nation; and if his penſion. 


— — — meanrDs coi 
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nagers of his favourite ſcheme, who, I inſiſt, muſt 
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[14 ] 
time to eat their meat, or reſt at night, from the la- 
bour of 3 a ſcheme, ſo a and * 
ſome. 


Lr any one, who has been uſed with receiving 
petitions for the admittance of a few children into an 
Hoſpital, or the diſtribution of any ſmall charity, 
conſider the trouble of peruſing the letters from con- 
nections of the mendicants, with their own conſtant 
application, to lay open all their numerous grievances, 
which it is the duty of every feeling mind to hear, 
though in the midſt of important buſineſs ; then let 
them think of ſome thouſand different applications, 
conſtantly coming before them, either perſonally, or 


by illegible letters, which they muſt endeavour to 


read; to which may be added, the variety of applica. 


tions from every friend, acquaintance or eonnection, 


on behalf of the poor, whoſe cafes are repreſented to 


them by other letters, as deſerving objects of charity, 


all which muſt be attended to, with the complaints of 


numberleſs poor, on account of the ſmallneſs of their 


penſions, the miſrepreſentation of their ſituation by 
the inſpector, whoſe office and employments would 
be ſo very extenſive, and whoſe proper qualifications 
are ſo many, that it would be neceſſary to have men 
made in heaven for the purpoſe, as I ſcarce think 
any ſuch would be found on earth, and a few bad 


ones might ruin the whole ** 


Wy EY, by the chere laid ne muſt not be gen- 


tlemen, but ſuch as are familiar with the poor and 


vulgar, yet poſſeſſed of ſtrict honour and dignity, 
unſuſceptible of vulgar manners, - or of any temp- 


ron or bribe rom a mendicant, to be placed on a 
e ; ITY higher 


1 „ 
| bisher claſs, than thoſe who mY no perquiſite or bait 
in his way. 


Nrruks is his inſpector's office conſiſtent with 
the liberty of Britiſh ſubjeQs, to allow any perſon to 
come at all times into their domicils, and pry into 
their private circumſtances, eſpecially ſuch vulgar 
men as he ſays they ſhould be, who, after viſiting the 
numerous, dirty, and infeQious babitations of his 
© ragged penſioners, would not be very acceptable 
& gueſts in decent families; and, were they not poſſeſſed 
of that honour, and integrity, which he makes ne- 
Wy ccflary to their profeſſion, they might find many op- 
W portunities of adding to their ſmall ſalaries in their 
conſtant . 


kept up in an army, who are all under ſubje ction to 
different military officers, from a corporal to a colo- 
nel; whereas mendicants are fluctuating and uncon- 
h where numbers are every day coming and 
going to obſcure mean apartments in the town and 
ſuburbs, conſtantly ſhifting their lodgings, and ha- 
ving no property but the rags on their backs, they 
take-up their abodes where it is moſt convenient .> 
deg, and where they get a bed for one penny, and 
| often ten or twelve packed together in a dark ſmoky 


pay their lodging or board that night, otherwiſe they 
are refuſed admiſſion, and beat out to ly on the ſtreets. 
Such would be the ſeminaries for educating youth, 

| were Hoſpitals and Poorhouſes aboliſhed ; - neither 


* Taz compariſon th not hold, of regulating ſome 
chouſands of penſioners in a city, to the diſcipline 


cellar, with their children, who muſt beg or ſteal to 


would | 


4 
would it be in the power of any inſpectot to take 
cognizance of that fluctuating rabble. 


His penſioning plan cuts out more labour to his 
reverend brethren, who wiſh to propagate the know? 
ledge of religion amongſt the indigent, than the 
whole of the duties of their miniſterial functions. 
As the penſioned parents are all poor, and conſe- 
quently, by the deſcription of them in the Inquiries, 
worthleſs and ignorant, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
are either able or willing to pay for teaching their 
children to read, which, indeed, the reverend au- 
thor ſeems by his quotations, ſometimes | to think 


9 


TuxxkrokE the principles of our ka" religion, 
muſt often be inculcated upon their minds by the 
miniſters, which will be very difficult without the aid 


of Bibles, catechiſms, or other books of inſtruction. 


And, it is to be feared, that their profligate parents 
will rather ſend them on Sabbath to purchaſe tem- 
poral, than ſpiritual food, for which few of them have 


any reliſh, if the character given of FRE 1 in the In- 
quiries be juſt. 


Maxx other difficultics will naturally « occur to any 
who refle& on the whole -ſyſtem of univerſal pen- 


| Goning. But, ſuppoſing i it practicable, I do not ſee 


it even alledged, that it is to mend the education of 
youth, but the contrary is often acknowledged ; and, 

as that is the moſt eſſential uſe of public, charity, the 
only advantage propoſed by it is ſaving a little ex- 


pence which the trouble and loſs of time to any re- 


ſpectable ane, for one year's management, would 
br 
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9 
ee more than all that is ſaved to him in his whole life; 
nor can the pro ſperous and benevolent think the public 
Charities of this place a burden, even though they 
Should beſtow many times the amount of it in pri- 
Nate bounties, neither would it hurt them, if not 
D ONES Rs nn 


= en ſaid ſo much on the pragrioty of that 
W ſcheme, which, if adopted, is to ſuperſede all our 
Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, I ſhall next conſider their 
3 advantage, what bleſlings they are to ſocicty in this 
place, and how far they have either been miſrepre- 
ented, or viewed in a wrong light by the Doctor. 
The regard I had to his aſſertions, impreſſed me with 

Wideas, that I ſhould certainly ſee a great number of 
T unhealthy, ſallow- coloured, ſickly children, incapable 
Jof either mental or bodily acquiſitions, with many 


id Jof them over-aged, who were obliged to be retained 
n. for want of maſters, lying idle and uſeleſs in the Poor- 
its houſes, and would hear how defpicable they are when 
mn. WM ſent to apprenticeſhips. I expected to ſee great num- 
ve bers in their ſick rooms, and hear of burials every 

week; that ſloth, contention, diſſipation, and dir- 


: tineſs, were to be obſerved through all thoſe houſes; 
but how agrecably was I diſappointed, to behold ſuch 


ny a number of blooming, healthy children, all at work, 
n- either ſpinning, knitting, or learning to read the Bi- 
ee ble, and receiving inſtruction in religion from care- 
of ful teachers, to render them virtuous and uſcful 
d, members of ſociety! 


As 1 Auitior ſhould be more particu- 
larly acquainted with the Canongate Poorhouſe, I 
thought he might have formed his opinion, and gi- 
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ven the deſcription of others, from the miſerable ſi- 
tuation of the poor he had obſerved in that houſe. 
My regard to his aſſertions made me dread their ap- 
pearance: To them, therefore, I made my firſt vi- 
fit, where I was received by a maſter and miſtreſs, 
who, by their behaviour, ſeemed to be fit for occu- 


pying higher ſtations, yet were perfectly ſatisfied and 


happy in comforting the old mendicants, with a kind 


Chriſtian humanity, and training up young children in 


virtue and induſtry, with peculiar care and affection. 


ArrEk ſhewing me the whole houſe, which is 
moſt commodious, healthy, and clean, with pleaſure I 
beheld a number of old and indigent ; thoſe who were 
able to work wete uſefully employed at different oc- 
eupations ; ; the old, ſickly and infirm, were in clean 
beds, and every comfort adminiſtered to them, which 
the ſmall revenue of the houſe can afford. All of 
them profeſſed their gratitude for admiſſion into it, 
and acknowledged themſelves to be much happier 
than in their former wretehed habitations with en 


* 1 


penſions. ie wd DOR ene 5 4 N 


Bor the greateſt object I had in view, was to ſee 
the children, who, with all the other Poorhouſes, 


are repreſented in the Inquiries, page 102, to be 
„ of a fallow, ſickly appearance; wicked, flothful, 
and worthleſs, as the old people, by whom the 
% corruption of their morals become inevitable; with 


c 


* 


ee the apparent means of good education, they are 


= generally. benen idle, and vicious.“ 


\ 
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VUnvux thoſe * apprehenſions I viewed ſixty 
Janccent: infants, from two to ten years of age; 1 


2 1 made 
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 fi- made them all ſtand round me, and can folemnly de- 
uſe. elare, that I never beheld ſo many blooming, healthy 
ap- Mchildren together: But {till imprefſed with ſome re- 


vi- ard to the aſſertions of the Reverend Author, I 


gain examined them all one by one, and will lay 


:cu- him a wager, that he ſhall not find ſixty children of 


and fame age, with more red in their cheeks, and health 
ind in their: countenances, from any part of town or 
n in country as they come to hand. 


Tax firſt n I atutally aſked was, If theſe 
W were the children the Doctor paints in his Inquiries ? 
re I WTo which 1 was anſwered, They could not be poſitive 
ere if all of them were fo, as he comes ſo ſeldom to the 
oc- Whouſe, often not above once in a year, excluſive of 
ean his meeting with the managers in the hall ſeparate 
ich from the hoſpital, but that the children are always of 
of Wi fame fort. I then aſked, if he was in good health 
& when he was laſt in the houſe, before the time of his 
pier W publiſhing his Inquiries ? Or if he appeared to have 


and fallow-coloured ? which they either did not ſeem 
to know, or were unwilling to anſwer ; and, except- 
ing one who had been long ill, there was not a ſick- 
Ely child in the whole houte ; and when ! inquired in- 
io the great mortality that is ſaid to be conſtantly 
there, from the contaminated air, by ſo many living 


| thall afterwards be mentioned. 


— 


Lwas likewiſe ſurprized to find how different from 
the aſſertion in the Inquiries—“ that there are but few 


chat diſcaſe, which makes all objeds appear yellow 
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together, I found them a great deal fewer than Hal- 
ley's computation of deaths to children of ſame age 
are through the country, the exact number of whom 


G2 „maſters, 


C I 
« maſters, and thoſe commonly bad ones, who are wil. 
e ling to take them.” Whereas, tradeſmen of beſt 
character are conſtantly applying for them, who find, 
by the education given them in that houſe, that they 
turn out much better apprentices, than any other chil. 
| dren of low parents; and, at all times, there are more 
maſters wanting apprentices out of that houſe, than 
they have children ready; and, on inquiry, I found 
the higheſt character given of ſome of them by their _ 
maſters. In evidence of which, there are many re- 
ſpectable tradeſmen ſet up as maſters in the Canon- 
160 gate and ſuburbs of Edinburgh, who were maintain. 
M ed and educated in that houſe. 
ilk 


w Le was Gelightful to behold all of them above (il 
60 four or five years of age, ſpinning and carding wool, 
| il with other proper employments for children of their 


th age; to hear how carefully they are inſtructed in 
1000 reading and writing, in the principles of religion, and 
00 church-muſic; and how much happier the whole ob- : 
0 jects of that houſe are, than the penſioned poor of 2 
10 the ſame pariſh, whoſe tragical viſitation made ve- 
i | ty different impreſſions on my mind. 5 
I was at particular pains to examine the whole 
0 economy of the houſe, and was amazed to ſee how iſ 
ee comfortably they were maintained, on ſo ſmall an 
0 allowance. It would be too tedious to mention all 
| | the particulars, but each pauper in that houſe does : 
| l | Not coſt above two-pence per day, for clothes, lodg- x 
Nil. ing, and diet, which is within a halfpenny of what 
1 the Doctor mentions, as the leaſt he can find in all W 
AW his parſimonial reſearches, to ſuſtain life. And that 
[118 | allowance 
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allowance is only confined to criminals in Holland; 
Put as I cannot join with thoſe who think it a crime 


ko be poor, it is ſtrange to think a haltpenny per day 
more to poor Chriſtians of ſame communion a but- 


den on the Public. 


Awar with ſuch parſimony, as would be a ſhame 
to practiſe in the pooreſt family, and none but ſordid 


miſers could be guilty of! Why, then, amuſe the 


public with ſuch mean plans of maintaining the poor, 


Which would be a diſgrace to the community, or 
cruelly add infamy to the miſerable, with general 
E Wcalumny, and illiberal reproaches on the unfortunate. 


When mean, low parſimony, once takes place, 
"Twill nobleſt ſchemes of charity diſgrace ; 
Can mortals &er their wealth ſo well employ, 


u turning tides of miſery to joy ? 


The infant foul to poliſh and refine, 

'To ſparkle, as a diamond from the mine 

When clear'd of droſs; where all obſcure it lay, 

To ſhine with brilliant luſtre on the gay ! .* 


None can viſit that comfortable houſe, but muſt 


regard all thoſe who have been the promoters of ſo 
pious an inſtitution, either as Treaſurers, Managers, 
Teachers, or Contributors to it. 


for brewing, baking, &'c. where the poor are main- 


F tained in a decent, frugal manner, and every part of 


It  judiciouſly laid out, to facilitate the various opera- 
tions 


1 


My next viſit was to the Weſt-Kirk Poorhouſe, 
| where I was politely received by the maſter and mif- 
treſs, and ſaw the whole houſe, and conveniencies 
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tions carried on by thoſe of different age and ſexes, | 


who are all lodged in ſeparate high roofed airy 
wards, and every method taken to render them 
clean, healthy, and agreeable. 


LrrTLz work can be expected from the old and 


infirm, which, by the prudence of the Managers, 


ſeems moſtly admitted; and thoſe who are able to do 
any little thing at home, receive penſions from the 


charity funds, there being at preſent one hundred 


and ten old mendicants in the houſe, but a good deal 
more than that number receive penſions out of it. 
Though the moſt of the old people are worn out by 
age and infirmity, yet many of the women are uſe- 


fully employed, either in ſpinning, or aſſiſting in the 


wiſe economy of the houſe, and the old men are 


either employed in the manufactures, mending ſhoes 
and clothes, or working in the garden; thofe that are 
_ confined by age and infirmity lye on clean beds, to 


wear out the eve of life, under a ſpiritual guide, with 
much more comfort than in dark ſmoky huts, with 
ſmall penſions, where many of them, would probably 
have been friendleſs and forlorn. 


Bur nothing could be more pleaſing, than to be- 


hold eighty blooming young children, reared up, vir- 


tuouſly educated, and taught to work, as ſoon as they 
riſe from infancy, in variety of uſeful manufactures, by 
which they are kept in conſtant healthy exerciſe, and 


their bodies early inured to the labour which they 
are to occupy, as future members of the commu- 
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Nair HER could I ſee any of that ſtrife and ani- 
4 iofity in the houſe, which the Inquiries mention as 
Incontroulable in all Poorhouſes; and, inſtead of that 
Wckneſs and fallow colour, which the children ac- 
ute by contaminated air, I have not the leaſt doubt 


WF what I was told, that tender and ſickly children, 
zers, : hen brought in, recover by the air, exerciſe, and 
o do Fealthy food they receive in that houſe; where the 
the Reverend Author will find on a viſit, how much he 
dred Nas been deceived; and were ſome of his penſioned 
deal Wit allowed a little time there for ſummer quarters, 
f it, would be greater charity than advancing them on 
t by Ie penſion-roll, as 1 ſuppoſe there is more ſalubrious 


: hir blows through it in a day, than through all the 


the | hg cellars and huts of his penſioners in a whole 
are Fear. 
3 


AMoNcsT all thoſe eighty children, there were 


„to : dnly three that were ſickly or fallow coloured, ſeven- 
with {Wy-ſeven of them were ſuch as I ſaw in the Canon- 


ite Poorhouſe, fine healthy blooming boys and 
Pirls; and I think, they appear to have a better chance 
Wo be ſtout work-people, than the general run of Poor 
5 Fhildren, either in town or country. 


be- 
vir 85 houſe 1 leaks fituated on a riſing 
hey 2 ground, in the midſt of a large garden, which the 
„by Nd men aſſiſt to cultivate, whereby they not only 
and aiſe as many vegetables as ſerve the houſe, which 
hey 


Pads greatly to the health of the , but even ſell 
part of the product. _— 


7 Wr I entered, the impreſſions. were not fully 
removed from my. mind, which the Inquiries made 
8 | | | on 


IER 
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on it, concerning Poorhouſes, as formerly mention. ih 


ed, but it was not long before I was totally relieved, 
and now certainly find, that the Reverend Author 
had taken all thoſe dreadful ideas of Poorhouſes, in. 


tirely from the information of others; as the maſter, 


and particularly the miſtreſs of the houſe, who, with 
her mother, has been there a long time, never had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing Dr. M*Farlan in it, which | 


was ſorry for, otherwiſe I am ſure he would not have 


given ſuch an univerſal bad character of charity 


workhouſes in and about Edinburgh, there being 1 


none elſe near it, but Canongate and Weſt-Kirk; 


and whoever has given him ſuch falſe information 2 
of them, as he We were 510 & much to blame. 5 


Tur are 3 in all bis firiftures As 2 
| dreadful burden on the public, and that they coſt the 
heritors of the Weſt-Kirk pariſh, from 4 d. to 6 d. 
per pound Sterling, of aſſeſſment on the rents of their 
houſes, where he is likewiſe miſinformed, for it has 
never yet been at 6d. nor above 4d. whatever it 
may be in this year of dearth, but oftener from 3 d. 
to 4 d. per pound. 


»t 2 


SuRE I am, from the characters of the ITO of 


that very large and reſpectable pariſh, any of them that 

viſits that charitable inſtitution, and, without preju- 
dice, obſerves the importance of it to ſociety, and 
the honour it reflects upon them; every benevolent 
nobleman, gentleman, or worthy tber in the pa- 
Tiſh, would think it ag imputation on his character, 
to have it publiſhed to the world, that they looked 


on it as a heavy burden, to pay the fortietb, ſixtieth, 


or eightieth part of the rent of his houſe, to ſupport 
5 | and 
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nd relieye' frail and aged fellow-mortals, who were 
owed down by the burdens they have long borne, 


thor {nd the fatigues they have undergone, to make the 
, in. ppulent caly, and rearing up their offspring in virtue 
iſter, Wknc induſtry, to fill their places. 


| EsPECIALLY when they read in thoſe laquiries, the 


ch 18 10 great expence of the public charities in England, 
have here they pay not only a much higher land-tax, 
arity Vith teinds of the church, but inſtead of 3 d. or 4d. 
eing Per pound, by the Inquiries, they often pay three or 
irk ; our ſhillings Sterling per pound, for poor rates; and, 


Wn ſome places, he mentions ten ſhillings per pound. 
1 hoſe people in England would ſurely be ſurpriſed 
any here being ſo ungenerous, as to complain 
Nen of ſixpence fer pound, which is the fortieth 
; part of our houſe rent, to ſupport ſq eaſy and noble 


$4. Þ plan of maintaining the poor of a large pariſh, con- 
their Mſaining more opulent and reſpeQable heritors than 
e has my other in Scotland; nor would they believe that 


he people in this country merit the character they 

get from trayellers, of being ſo naturally hoſpitable 
nd benevolent, when they find their authors make. 
ch complaints of the trifling expence "yy are at in. 


Wupporting their poor: 


Bur it is range to obſerve, how the mind, when 
Pedded by prejudice to one opinion, will miſrepre - 
[ Went objects, even to the good and intelligent. As 
Wheſe children appear fo different in my view, yet, if 
here is any diſeaſe in the eye, whereby objects may 
Toer of a fine crimſon colour, which are really of 
yellow fallow. hue, to decide which of us ſee 
Fb juſt medium, if thoſe who. with to ſatisfy 
D themſelves, 
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is well worth the bearing, and will have more plea- 


cants are fo comfortably lodged, and the young ſo 
carefully reared up in large, commodious and heal- 


that it is impoſſible to effectuate the noble Purpoſes 


have, from nohle Chriſtian principles, intereſted 


E 3 1 
themfelves, will call at the Canongate and Weſt-Kirk 
Poorhouſes, where they will be received with great 
affability, and, according to my opinion, will gratify 
their beneyolent feelings, by obſerving with plea- 
ſure ſo many healthy, beautiful, indigent children, 5 
ſnatched like brands from their poor penſioned pa- 


rents, and rearing up ta be happy | in themſelves, and 
lernt to ſociety. 


Ter will they find, that thiol own inquiries, by 
ocular demonſtration, will convince and ſatisfy their 
minds, better than all the inquiries or profound rea. 
ſonings of reverend, honourable, or profane au- 
thors; who being fallible as well as other poor mor- 
tals, are liable to be blinded by prejudice, or groſsly 
miſinformed of facts. They will likewiſe be convin- 
ced that the great burden and charge of theſe houſes, 


ſure in adding to, than abſtracting from them. And 
whatever alteration may be faund neceſſary in the 
Charity Workhouſe of Edinburgh, where there are 
ſuch numbers of old and young together, that no 
change can be made to the better on the Canongate 
or Weſt-Kirk Poorhouſes, where the old mendi- 


thy habitations, at ſo ſmall expence to the public, ; 
of them, on a more parſimonious plan. 

IT cannot ed that 8 any . 
themſelves in the good of ſociety, and humanity 


to Ge 22 of that W pariſh, will applaud a 
publication, 


11 
publication, which ſo much diſapproves of their lau- 
dable intentions; nor can their paſtors be pleaſed 
5 with principles, ſo very different from what they 
Neither preach. or practiſe. 


5 "is ſmall towns, villages, or little pariſhes, where 
5 the inhabitants conſtantly reſide, and are acquainted 
vith one another's ſituation and circumſtances, there 


W penſions can be eaſily diſtributed according to the 
neceſſities of the poor, who are all well known to 
the ne l or elders. But in great cities, their ſu- 
burbs, or large adjacent pariſhes, where a multitude 
of ' ſtrangers are daily coming or going, and leaving 
W their deſtitute offspring behind them, a public aſy- 


viſed better, than Charity Workhouſes, to ſhelter 


ad,eoploy the vagrant, ſturdy, pilfering beggars: 


Alu extremes are generally bad: Charity funds in 
a towp or pariſh, that ſhall exclude out-penſioners, 
would be wrong. But univerſal penſioning, with- 
out Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, would be much 
| worſe ; therefore, the preſent ſyſtem appears to be 
the beſt, betwixt the two extremes; and as there 
is no human inſtitution perfect, they who can make 

any improvement on the preſent Poorhouſes and 
Hoſpitals, may ſerve the public ; but to aboliſh them, 
in view of a ſcheme, which has ro probability of 
making the aged more happy, and would certainly 


ruin the riſing generation, mult be both dangerous 
and FeſiruQire, 
D 2 OO AFTER 


is no. occaſion for Charity Workhouſes. There, | 


: lum is abſolutely neceſſary for the good order and 
8 ſafety of the community; and nothing can be de- 


the indigent poor, to rear up the young, and enter- 
tain the weary traveller; with Bridewells to ſecure, 


26 ] 
Afrzx viſiting the Canongate and Weſt-Kirk Pobr. 
houſes, where, inſtead of the wickedneſs, floth, con- 
taminated air, miſery and contention, deſcribed in 
the Inquiries, with much ſatisfaction, I found vir- 
tue, induſtry, health, peace and contentment, ſmil. 
ing through every ward, except where the old worn- 
out invalids were hamanely ſupported ; this gave me 
greater courage to viſit the Edinburgh Charity Work- 
houſe, where, with great affability, I was ſhown the 
whole houſe, containing between 1100 and 1200 
poor rationals of different ages and conditions. 


I was amazed to fee the houſe, in general, fo clean 
and freſh, nor did J think it poſſible that ſuch num- 
bers could be ſo comfortably lodged in one place ; 

and, conſidering the different circumſtances and tem- 

pers among ſuch a variety of mendicants, moſtly 
worn out by age and infirmity, were it not the great 
attention paid by the managers within and without 
doors, ſo much work could not be done in the houſe, 
All were buſy at ſome ſort of uſeful employment, who 
had any capacity, and thoſe who had none, I was 
happy to obſerve, either fitting or lying at eaſe, and 
| very humanely no work required of them, but allow- 
AP ed to comfort one another. | 


"Many who had fallen from good ſtations in \ life, 
| had rooms for four to ſix together, and rather better 
| accommodation than the vulgar; and, was the plan 
M of keeping the old and infirm in an Alms-houſe, and 
| | thoſe who ate able to do ſome work put in fuch 
rooms, and paid one ſhilling per week, with what 
they can work for; and were there a proper Bride- 
well erected for vagrant, contumatibus, and ſturdy 
ba. cath 
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Wbepgars, would make the Charity Workhouſe the 


jean 
um- 
ce; 
em- 
f[tly 
reat 
out 
uſe, 
vho 
was 
and 


0 f. 

con- veſt refuge from poverty, idleneſs and vice, that 
d in has jet been thought of; and were there a poor rate 
vir- to oblige every citizen to pay a proportion of the 
[mil. ¶expence, the charitable police of this metropolis would 
orn- be more complete than any in Britain, 

ork- Arran ſecing the bread, the beer, of their own 
the making, and the many well deviſed conveniencies of 
200 che houſe, both for proper accommodation and em- 


ployment of the poor, with a very neat chapel where 
Wall come every morning and evening to worſhip, I 
Vent to the houſe on the other ſide of the garden, 
W which is appointed for the accommodation and work 
TW of the children, who are intirely ſeparated from the 
W old people at all times, but when they aſſemble to 
; wore. 


| 1 SUPPOSE the Doctor, — i wrote the Inqui- 
W rics, has not known of that very proper amendment 
in the Charity Workhouſe, made about ſeven years 
Jago, Which is now obſerved in the Canongate and 
& Weſt-Kirk pariſhes, otherwiſe he would never have 
given ſuch diſmal accounts of them, nor is it poſſible 
Ihe would have ſo reprobated them, if he had viſited 
and obſerved the ceconomy of thoſe houſes with an 
unprejudiced eye; or if he had beheld, with the ſame _ 
pleaſure I did, ſuch a number of young children to- 
| gether, in ſo good health and ſo well employed, ac- 
cording to their different capacities. 


Bor the greateſt number being very young, ma- 
hy ſuckling, and under nurſes, much work cannot be 


2 Wee from them. Great numbers of foundlings 
and 
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and baſtards reared up, whoſe future work may be 
worth all the eharge of the houſe to ſociety; and 
who, without this houſe of humanity, would not have 
been in life. It was agreeable to behold the atten- 
tion paid to them, many of whom were beautiful in- 
fants; and it is ſurprizing to ſee how well the children 
are inſtructed to read the Bible by a decent worthy 
miſtreſs in the houſe ; when they grow up, arc 
taught both a little writing and arithmetic, and I was 
told, there is no difficulty! in finding maſters and miſ- 
treſſes when they are 2 for work. 


Bur were the ſcheme to take place, of putting all 
the very young out to nurſes or cotters in the coun- 
try, and keeping them there till able for labour, it 
would make the attention to the education of ſuch 
as the Managers might think proper to keep in the 

| houſe, much eaſier, and promote the health and edu- 

cation of the whole, 3h 

Muc to the honour of the Managers, they tibie, 
of late, given all the poor in the houſe, particularly 
the children, better clothes; and there feems to be a 
greater attention paid to every thing about the Hoſ- 
pital than hitherto has been done; but, where ſuch 
numbers are obliged to be topbther; it is not to be 
expected they can be ſo very healthy and blooming 
as where there are few, which makes the ſcheme of 
puttin g ſome of the youth to 5 country more ne- 
Oy - | 


I canwor alloy myſelf to think, that the Reve- 
rend Author has viſited thoſe houſes for many years, 

clſc * own feelings would have dictated very dif- 
| | ferent 


eve - 
ars, 

dif- 
rent 
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CI 
Wecrent deſcriptions of them ; however his imagina- 
tion has repreſented the great expence, or how much 


Wicſs they colt the public before ſuch houſes were 
erected, if they are moſtly old worn-out ſervants of 
the opulent, unfortunate fellow-mortals, a humane 
heart will rejoice to ſee ſuch a number of objects of 
charity ſo comfortably taken care of, with 200 to 
zoo innocent infants, ſnatched from the jaws of 
death, and wretched diſſipation and vice, rearing up 
under the unwearied care of humane guardians, or 
| diſintereſted managers, who merit the higheſt ho- 
nour, for their eſſential ſervice to the community, 
and it muſt be very uncandid to blaſt the fruit of 
cheir great labour, by falſe information of facts. 


Wnarzvrx alteration may be deviſed to put that 


| houſe on a better plan, I have no doubt of its being 
adopted by them, if they are made ſenſible it will be 
a rational improvement; but however they may think 
proper to give penſions to induſtrious families, who 
are able to work, am perſuaded they will never give 
up this ſanctuary for old age and infirmity, and nur- 
ſery for helpleſs infancy, to adopt the wild chimera of 
I univerſal penſioning, ſo deſtructive to both. 


"i 


| © lic benefits.“ To ſuch it will appear an advantage to 


the ſtate, when they ſee ſo many thouſands in Poor- 
houſes and Hoſpitals, reſtrained from diſſipation and 


vice, and conſider how much ſpirits and ſtrong- 
beer they would drink, if thieves, beggars, or pen- 


honers n farmers, brewers, diſtillers, dram- 
| ſhops, 


Inuxxx is no good purpoſe, I can conceive, that 
ſcheme would ſerve to any who have not adopted 
| Mandevillian principles, That private vices are. pub- 
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ſhops, & c. would find ſo much employment: In that 
view alone, univerſal penſioning is a patriotic ſcheme, 
but to thoſe who are not converted to ſuch doctrines, 
Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, under proper regulations, 
will ever be regarded as bleſſings to ſociety. 


 Txoven the young children, and old worn- out 
wheels of ſociety, ſhould not be able to work for 
more than would maintain them, after many com- 
plaints of the ſloth, idleneſs, vice, and impropriety of 
charity Workhouſes, the Reverend Author, in page 

106, ſays, * Inſtead of being houſes of induſtry, 

de they have become receptacles of abſolute idle- 

* neſs ;” next page, has theſe words, © It is known, 

e that children of eight, and old people of ſeventy 
years of age, can, and actually do earn in various 
« employments ſuited to their abilities, at a medium, 

about threepence per day; in ſome occupations 

„ nearly double that ſum. In Charity Workhouſes, 

here every advantage and encouragement is af. 

6 forded, a profit nearly equal to this might be ex- 

& pected.” By this parſimonious ſcheme, it is not 
charity, but a view of gain, which would be the in- 
tention of Poorhouſes; as they coſt only twopence 
| per day, a penny would be gained by their labour. 

i Such charity is inconſiſtent with the ideas of a bene 

volent mind, who is endowed with the ſpirit of a 
Harley in the Man of Feeling; ſuch hearts of huma- 
. nity will lighten the burden of the weary traveller, 
00000 hear the tale of diſtreſs, and chear the heart of the 
1161111188 grey haired tolcer, and grandfire, 
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N \Bexevotance thines in every action of ſuch ge- 
nerous minds, and is moſt conſpicuous i in their ten · 
| >; ROM | derneſs 


1 


that 4 Jerneſs to indigent infancy, and feeble old age, whoſe 
eme, Nea efforts to labour, they will rather bear, or pay 
ines, Mor, than hurt their feelings to behold. 


Bor when it is duly conſidered, how little work 
ge and infancy, with painful exertion, can poſlibly | 
Wccompliſh, and what a trifle the amount of it is to 
the community, or how little it adds to the intereſt 
x pf the ſtate, it is neither conſiſtent with a ſpirit of 


ty of Wumanity nor patriotiſm, to be at ſo much pains to 
page ay heavy burdens on ſo weak ſhoulders, to eaſe the 
try, Wrong and opulent, or gain as much to the ſtate, by 


ll that extra work of our Poorhouſes, as would be 
given in a ſinecure office or penſion, to one idle 


enty [ Krone, who never inriched the country ſo much by 
ious his labour or induſtry, as one of the old mendicants 
um, Yin theſe houſes, whoſe trifling expence, and little la- 


Pour, is made a ſubject of ſo much importance to the 
3 . 


af. | 

ex. MW Tacx might certainly be ſome reformation made 
"IR N on the preſent plan of the Edinburgh Charity Work- 
. ? houſe; and none have I ever heard of, ſo rational and 
nce probable, or that would be ſo eaſily executed, as one 
zur. lately publiſhed, by an eminent and worthy citizen of 
ne. Edinburgh; a ſhort account of which, the Doctor, in 
f a his Inquiries, mentions with due praiſe; yet, ſuch is 
na. his prejudice to every ſcheme that is oppoled to his 
ler, Y aucriog one of general penſions, that he has been at 
the much pains to make ſuch objections to it, as he 


T imagines ſhould render it impracticable; though, to 
any unprejudiced mind, who conſiders them proper- 
ot they will appear of little enen 
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Tux only danger which he ſeems to dread, is the 
old people falling out with one another, and refuſing 
to keep themſelves, or their different habitations, de- 
cently clean; but he has not conſidered, if, as the 
Bridewell, or Correction-houſe is intended to puniſh 
all ſuch contumacious offenders, there would be no 
cruelty, or even indelicacy, in obliging thoſe old fu- 
rious ſcolds, to cool their fiery tempers ſome time on 
bread and water, as well as other ſturdy beggars; 


and, to prevent their getting drunk from what : 
they gain by work, let no ſpirits be ſold in the ſut· Ml 
lery of that houſe, where they are propoſed t- to be 


confined for moſt of their time. 


Hz ſeems to find no objection to the Alms-houſc I 
_ propoſed by that humane author, nor with the rati- 


onal diſpoſal of the children ; and indeed, none who 
wiſhes well to the poor, or regards the intereſt of ſo- 
ciety, but muſt read that ſenſible pamphlet with plea- 


ſure, and be amazed that a ſyſtem ſo plain, and fo 
conſiſtent with common ſenſe, ſhould lye fo long dor- 


mant, which muſt have coſt the author both time 
and ſtudy, to delineate his rational ſcheme of board- 


ing out the children with cotters, obliging thoſe, that 
are capable, to work, and allow a comfortable retreat 


to the aged and infirm, as a reward for their long la- 
bours. 


1I1ꝙ70 it i poſſible that, in managing a Charity Work- 

louſe, there can be any party- work, the Doctor has 
forgot to mention that as a grievance; but I rather 
ſuppoſe it proceeds from fear of the expence in ma- 
king the trial, and indeed, I expected, on reading the 
Inquiries, that the great ſavings of that ſcheme 
would 


ba” > 

V 
"0 
* 


E 
Would have induced him to embrace it, which he 
; : zould certainly have done, if the attachment to his 


the 
uſing 


de- - Dwn penſioning plan, had not been ſo powerfully 
; the {Footed in his mind. 
uniſn 


| Yerl ans: that the firſt attempt to make any 
iteration on the Charity Workhouſe, will be at leaſt 
to make trial of it, which can be done at a ſmaller ex- 
Pence than would be ſaved in one year by that well 


e no 
d fu- i 
le on 


Lars; 
"| lligeſted ſcheme, to which I never could find any te- 
e ſat. : Fable objection. The only part of his general plan, 


Frhich I think admits of any alteration, is, inſtead of 
Paring all the children ſent to the country, if only 
oe who are infants, were boarded with cotters, 
noſt of whom would be trained up in the rural line; 

put poor children, who are taken into the hduſe at 


o be! 


out 


rati · MW 
who Pour years of age, and upwards, are there ſo well 
* 0 L educated, and ſoon rendered capable of being ems 


plea- 
nd ſo 
r dor- 
time 
oard- 
„ that 
treat 


ag la- 


I ployed as uſeful mechanics, 


= [would W be of opinion, that ſuppoſing 
| the one-half was boarded in the country, the other 
alf would be more properly accommodated, and 
4 ained up in the Workhouſe, and might ultimately 


Ir gave me pleaſure to hear, that a Bridewell was 
rork- 
T has 
ather 
ma- 


Wnarkable attention the preſent managers of the cit 
Have paid to the ſupport of the poor, in this time of 
Wcarcity, and the noble ſpirit, activity, and œconomy, 


g the ith which they carry on the public works, that 
heme 8 Pething will be done in that neceſſary and laudable 
vould 


E 2 | ſcheme, 


|; turn out more to their advantage, and the benefit of 


In contemplation and it may be hoped, from the re- 


1 
ſeheme, which alone can prevent ſturdy beggars, ya. 
grants, and pilferers, whoſe conſtrained labour might 


ſoon indemnify the expence, and put the Poorhouſe 
under better order and ſubjection; where, according 


to the foregoing ſcheme, none but thoſe who are ſo. | 


ber and indigent, would have accommodation. and 


encouragement to live i in proportion to their volunta. ; 


17 application to eaſy work. When age and infir- 
mity rendered them incapable, they would be admit. 


ted into the Alms -bouſe, along with thoſe invalid 2 
who have a title to cloſe their evening of life i in peace 
and ſerenity, with every aid weren to prepare | 


them for a future exiſtence. 


Howvrn rette unconſtitutional, and incon- 
ſiſtent with Britiſh liberty, the manner of raifing poor 
rates are in England, yet are they more regularly ex- 
acted for ſupporting the poor than they are in this 
place, where the greateſt burden falls on the decent, 
the ſober, and the induſtrious, who think it their du- 
ty to attend public worſhip in the churches, at the 


doors of which the principal collections are made for i 


that purpoſe ; while a number of the opulent inhabi- 
rants, who, to their ſhame and diſgrace, ſeldom ap- 
| pear in thoſe places of public religion, and add to 
that offence by paying no ſhare of the debt which is 
due by them to their indigent fellow-mortals, and to 
the community. N 


AND it 18 to be regreted, that, when 2 deficiency 
of funds bappen for ſupport of the Poorhouſe, from 
the precarious manner of raiſing i it, whereby it be- 
Comes neceflary to make a public collection, thoſe M 
who generally attend public worlhip, often again ap- 


pea: 


1 3 


3, va. Mar on the liſt of contributors, more liberal in pro- 

niet N Nortion to their fortunes, than others who gave no 
houſe N ipport to that neceſſary charity ; ; and many names 
rding Mf opulent inhabitants never appear at any charitable 
re ſo. Nontribution, who ſquander as much away in need- 
| and + 36 extravagance, 2 and intemperate luxury, as would 
unta. N Nonſtantly relieve one hundred indigent mendicants : 
infir- et, when any ſcheme is propoſed for a poor's rate, 

drnit. Mr more regular exaction to raiſe funds for the mb 
alids, Mort of the Charity Workhouſe, many ſuch inhabi- 
peace Mhants make the greateſt objections to it, and cry out 


epare 5 -” that taxation as a burden which 1s not to be 
* ; Porne; and, indeed, like the ſhoulders of thoſe who 
kre not uſed with heavy burdens, a ſmall weight will 


ncor- | FI and bear them down. 


1 Ir is ſurely, therefore, of great importance to the 
a this ? Lol, to take into their ſerious conſideration how 


cent, to remedy ſo great an evil; and, if there is no ſtand- 


r du- Ning law whereby to lay on eyery houſeholder, or in- 
t the habitant, the juſt proportion of that neceſſary collec- 


e for ion, it is the undoubted duty of the Council, or 


1 lanagers of the city, to apply for an act of Parliament 
; # inforce ſo equitable a diviſion, which the grow- 
1d to {Ming debt of the Poorhouſe will neceſſarily loon oblige 
ch is chem to do; and, if thoſe who oppole any other 
nd to meaſure for doing i it, ſhall likewiſe uſe their intereſt 


— 
£ 
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Sto 7 application for ſuch an act, it will new 


3 much they are againſt all charity, or wiſh to 
e greateſt weight, though leſs able to ſuſtain it. 
| * experience is better than any argument 


from analogy, though the management and applica- 
46 tion 


E continue it as a burden on thoſe who, at preſent, bear 
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that they will continue to be ſo properly applied a: 


ing the product of Scotland, makes a conſumpt of its 


riot's Hoſpital, which is L. 2000, a great part of it 


to the loſs of the ſtate. 


38 J 


tion of poor rates in England are very properly, and, 
I ſuppoſe, juſtly deſcribed in the Doctor's Inquiries, i 
to be a great grievance, yet, as I have already obſcr. 1 
ved, the charity funds in Scotland have been mana. 1 
ged with the greateſt propriety ; and, as there is lit. 
tle reaſon to doubt, if mankind does not degenerate, 


to ſupport the poor at an expence, when equally col. 
lected from all ranks, ſo ſmall to every individual, a: 
to ſuperſede the Doctor's ſcheme of univerſal pen- * 
ſioning, which I have made appear would be ſo im. 
practicable, and ſo dangerous, in training up youth 
to virtue and induſtry, as would be found worſe than 
any 8 yet N or n practiſed. 


I AcRNOLEDO E the favour of being furniſhed 
with a number of new arguments to make the many 
advantages of Hoſpitals and Poorhouſes appear more 
conſpicuous, from the objeQions which the Reverend 
Author makes to his own arguments againſt them, 
One of which is, that all the expence of Hoſpitals be- 


vivers, manufactures, c. and, conſequently, can be 
no loſs to the country. But if a nobleman or gen- 
tleman was to expend the annual revenue of Her- 


would be on luxuries brought from foreign countrics, 


AxoTHER advantage he mentions of Hoſpitals, is, 
if the founders of theſe houſes had not mortified 
large ſums to endow them, ſuch capitals would ne- 

56 =. ver 


4a 


1E 
and, 


ow . have been employed for the charitable ſupport or 
cs, 2 | 


er Wucation of the indigent. 
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rue Rx is another very ſenſible objection he makes 
is lit. . ann ; a 
W his own conſtant complaint, that little work is 


une in Poorhouſes to defray the exorbitant expence 


ed , ; Jhich attends them; that, as it is moſtly the old 

y col. 

X . Id infirm, with young children who are admitted, 
48 


&tle work can be reaſonably expected from them, as 


Pen. ke healthy and induſtrious poor are all penſioned, 


o im-. 
ram Rion-houſes, both at h d abroad, 
than Fells or Correction. houſes, both at home and abroa 
P L here any conſiderable work is done. 


W Tas great pains which he has taken in exhibiting 
We various forms of Bridewells or Corre&ion-hou- 
s through Europe, may be of eſſential ſervice to the 
ublic, in forming one in this place, where labour 
Ind beneficial work can be more properly expected 


om vagrant offenders, than from young children, 
r worn out mendicants. 


uſhed 
many 
more 
erend 
them, 
Is be- 
of its 
in be 
gen- 
Her- 
of it 
tries, 


N | 


© I nav obſerved, that whatever method may be 
Wought proper to ſupport the aged or unfortunate, 
Whether by penſioning or Poorhouſes, the moſt eſ- 
Ential and neceſſary conſideration, and what muſt 
. Bltimately tend to the welfare, nay, I may fay to the 


Firtue and induſtry, This, in many of the Doctor's 
ſpavirics, is granted to be worthy of ſerious conſi- 
Peration, and acknowledged by him to be the princi- 
: Wl drawback, or objection to his penſioning ſcheme, z 
am, therefore, at a loſs to think how he ſhould be an 
Wncwy to Hoſpitals for training up youth in r 


Is, is, 
tified 
1 ne- 

ver 


1 Sho are able to work ; therefore, it is only Bride- 


Wxiſtence of ſociety, is the training up youth to 


4 4 
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1 
place, and beg to put him in mind of ſome things on 
that ſubject, which I apprehend he has not duly con. 
ſidered, - 


Tas locality of an argument intirely alters thi 
circumſtances of it; what may be very neceſſary nM 
one place, is quite improper in another. It wou 
| be equally ridiculous for one to recommend the 
wearing of very thick of thin clothing, without men 
tioning the cold or warm climate in which they auf 
to be worn, as to propoſe the training up youth in iſ 
way or place where there is no employment for then, 
He ſpeaks of ſetting children early to work in EdinM 
burgh, where there are few or no manufactures which : 
could occupy youth. : 


Bur if he conſiders that the great bulk of the in 
habitants of this city and ſuburbs, obtain a livelihoolif 
by their dependence on the courts of law, the Uni 
yerſity, with thoſe who come to this metropolis to 
attend them, the education of their children, and 
public diverſions, whoſe numerous progeny mul 
either be educated at poor ſchools and Hoſpitals, ii 
they are unable to pay for their education, or kiff 
unemployed, and expoſed to all the diſſipations of 
idleneſs and vice, he will then believe that those 
ſeminaries for training up indigent youth, are abſo-W 
lutely neceſſary in this place, which in Glaſgov,ſ 
Paiſley, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other manufac: 
| turing towns, would be of no importance, as they cal 
employ every child in proper work, and allow part of 
their time for cultivating their Angle in uſeful knov- 


ſedge. 


Tas Aron F 


— ar 4 
THEREFORE he has done that juſtice to the wiſe 
Police of Glaſgow they certainly deſerve, and which 
hey gratefully acknowledge, by honouring bim with 


ngs on? 
corn. 
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rs te Ihe Hoſpitals in Edinburgh, and leave the multitude 
ary in 


5 5 


Would - Toned parents, he would merit no {ſuch honour from 


id tiene metropolis, except he could introduce ſuch ma- 
t net WE afaQtures as occupy the children of Birmingham and 
Cy ate 7 Paiſley, &'c. where twenty are employed in making 
th in 1 
them, ra filk loom, every one at different parts. But 
Edi. ere chere are no ſuch operations; therefore, his 
whia : PPections againſt Hoſpitals in Edinburgh are incom- 
Kent, and the picture he draws of them, is very un- 
Nice the 3 9 

the in. 

hoo 


% Osfters may be ſeen in different views, as they 
e Uni 


: Ire looked to by prejudiced eyes; however he be- 


olis to holds them, to me they appear pleaſant, uſeful, and 
n, and greeable. Watſon's Hoſpital is a noble inſtitution, 
ö mull Where I ſee ſixty fine boys genteelly clothed, main- 
tals, ii 1 ained and educated, ſuitable to the rank of their pa- 


or leit 
ons of 
g _ Voſtly defigned for merchants? clerks, being better 
> ablo- 


| | ducated and qualified for that line than any other 
aſgow, hi 


Wcts, who are fallen-back merchants in Edinburgh; 


anulac-Wouſes, and many of them riſe to be eminent mer- 
ey cal bants and tradeſmen. The genteel education, 
part a lothes, apprentice fee, and ſtock to ſet them up in 


ac 
d adds a dignity to the metropolis, 


ron : F  Hrriort's 


She freedom of their city. But were he to aboliſh. 


Sf poor children to drink in the vices of their pen- 


pair of ſleeve buttons worth a penny, or numbers 


Wnd, as an apprentice fee is paid with them, and are 


2 Hoſpital children, they are often taken into the beſt 


; Pei does honour to the memory of the founder, 


k 4 J 


HzexrroT's Hoſpital, a fabric of the moſt elegant i 
architecture in Scotland, built on a pleaſant e 
ground, and ſurrounded by large gardens, and boy- 

| -greens, where the inhabitants enjoy healthy re- 
creation ; the houſe | is nobly contrived for the accom- 
modation of aboye one hundred boys, the ſons of de- 
| cayed burgeſſes, they receive à genteel education to 
qualify them for tradeſmen or merchants; an appren- 
tice fee is paid when ſent out to buſineſs ; they are 
well maintained, genteelly clothed, and every part of 
the houſe kept clean and ſweet, ſo as to render it a 
pleaſant and healthy! habitation; and as their goyer- 
nor and teachers are generally educated for the 
Church, theſe gentlemen are at preſent remarkably WF 
attentive to give them a virtuous education, and keep 
them in 1 order and ſubjection, 


en can be more e agrecable, than to ſec ſuch 
a number of healthy youth training up to fill various 
15 ſtations of life ; and many « educated in that Hoſpital, 


have come to be eminent citizens, in different pro: 
feſſions, h | 


Ir the ſtatutes of the houſe could be altered, ſo a; 
to introduce ſome branches of manufacture, to occupy 
their vacant time after ſchool hours, that elegant 
Hoſpital would be as great a bleſling, as it is a con- 
{picuous e ornament to the city. 


IT is pleaſant and agreeable, to obſerve the clean- 
lineſs, economy and induſtry, with which the Maiden 
Hoſpitals are conducted, where a great number of 

poor merchants? and tradeſmen” s daughters, find 
feluge from 25 many temptations to which the 
Fair 


1 3 ] 

ait ſex are expoſed, eſpecially when young and in- 
x : Idigent; there they receive a genteel and virtuous edu- 
Nation, in every thing neceſſary to qualify them to be 
teachers or ſuperior ſervants, and are of unſpeakable 
E uſe to the high rank, as gentlewomen, or guardians 
for their children, eſpecially now when the charge of 


Wit which they cannot teach, and generally turn out to 
ebe great ſatisfaction of all who are pleaſed to em- 

Wploy them, who often reward them according to their 
merit. They are taught vocal and church muſic, 


public worſhip in the churches. This piece of edu- 
cation, ſo neceſſary in private families, makes them 
che more valued and reſpected; and, when married, 
they fill up that eſſential part of life with uſefulnefs 
and dignity. After ſeeing ſo many genteel, healthy, 
W well educated, virtuous girls, either in church, or in 
the Hoſpital at their various employments, and con- 
ſidering how uſeful they may be to ſociety, and hap- 


che leaſt chance of being ſo, if they had remained 
vith their poor penſioned parents; will not every 
well-wiſher of ſociety regard the memory of the foun- 
ders and managers of thoſe uſeful ſeminaries of edu- 
cation! 


very high and due praiſe, and ſeems to think of 
greater ule to ſociety, than any other in this place, 
nor can he find out any objection to that noble in- 


7 attempt againſt it would retort on the author, at the 
firſt view of every humane heart, who ſhould indulge 
2 F 2856 their 


Weducation comes ſo high; and there are few parts of 


Wand their fine voices add delight to the harmony of 


py in future life; then to think how few of them had 


Tun . Holpital to which the Doktor gires 


; ſtitution, as it is now eonducted; ſenſible that any 


j 

} 
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their pleaſant feelings, by viſiting that houſe of har. 
mony, health, induſtry and virtue; yet, wedded to 
his favourite penſioning ſcheme, he fights with his 
own feelings, and raiſes in his mind, dark, improba. 
ble and gloomy anticipations, of what poſſibly may 
happen in future ages to that beſt of charities ; and 


) 


very different from the opinion of moſt wiſe men, 


who ſee mankind emerging from ignorance, enthu- 
ſiaſm and ſuperſtition, to that liberality of ſentiment, 
which places the eſſentials of religion in focial 
love, unfeigned picty, with acts of beneficence and 


_ . charity, rather than myſtical opinions, which rend 
the affection, and diſturb the peace of ſociety. 


Yer will be prophecy, that 2 period will come when 
mankind will be ſo degenerated, as to render it impol. 
fible to find a treaſurer, and fifteen citizens in Edin- 


burgh, who will take the ſame pleaſure and delight 


In the faithful adminiſtration, as the preſent gentle. 
men do, who are honoured with the management; 
nor teachers of ſame ptinciples with the preſent ones, 
who think it not only their duty as Chriſtians, but 


fſttzheir greateſt honour to be inſtructors and guardians 
of the orphan; and their great ſucceſs in training up 


fo many children to virtue and induſtry, not only 
make them regarded, but muſt fill them with the 
moſt agreeable and pleaſant reflections. Sure I am, 


if the Doctor had conſidered the wound he gives to 


that Hoſpital, which alone he ſeems to applaud, he 
would not bave made ſuch dark infinuations againſt 


it, at a period when contributions are ſo neceſſary 


for its ſupport and een, which, he ſeems to 
eg is to be its ruin. 


1 * 
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Bur if his penſioning plan was to take place, 
wany ſuch Hoſpitals would be abſolutely neceſſary to 
his : prevent the deſtruction of future riſing generations, 
i it alone admits children of all ranks, and the only 
qualification requiſite for their admiſſion is, their 
Wndigence and poverty. He ſeems to dread, that it is to 
We of unbounded ſize and numbers; but when the pre- 
| nt plan | is compleated, and funds collected for ſup- 
Porting it, two hundred are the greateſt number it 
Pill contain. And as it is found of ſuch eſſential 
T vice in this place, in all. probability other towns or 
: -ounties, which have not enough of manufactures to 
5 mploy their poor children, will copy the laudable 
example, and build Orphan Hoſpitals, for rearing up 
Wndigent youth to induſtry and virtue. 
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ol. | 
in. a trouble has EG the manage- 
ght (nent of this Hoſpital, experience, the beſt of argu- 


ments, has proved, that gentlemen are as ready to 
manage one hundred and thirty children, as when 
Where were only. thirty in the houſe ; and the large 
Mock is as faithfully directed, and with as much c0- 
. hom y, as when very ſmall. 


. Tur en 3 of that Corporation* 8 being hurt, 
is, if at any future period, a ſet of party. ſpirited ma- 
. Inagers ſhould take the government, who ſhall ex- 
| elude gentlemen of proper abilities, from having any 
Hare in it; and as the ſhadow, more than the ſub- 
. ſtance of religion, generally forms parties, the re- 
ſeededle the liberal, and the benevolent citizen, 
hoſe influence with the opulent might be of ad- 
. antage, and who would take plcaſure in the ma- 
Peement, may be neglected, and thoſe choſen. of a 
ö different 


— 


different character, becauſe they agreed with a ma. 


the Managers at their mectings, and be ! 


til one hundred boys and one hundred girls are ta- 


healthy accommodation for the boys in one end of 


 tious regard to the good of the Corporation, and 
_ pleaſure in fo laudable an office, though of different 


for ever flouriſh, and anſwer the intention of the do- 
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Jority in forms, which were not eſſential either to re. 
ligion, or the welfare of the Corporation; whoſe trea. 
ſurer ſhould always be one of independent circum- 
ſtances, able and willing to prefer the intereſt and 
buſineſs of the Hoſpital to his own, and rather pay 
than receive any perquiſite from his office, in which 
he ſhould take delight, qualified to keep proper ac- 
compts, and manage the affairs committed to him, ſo 
as to lay every thing pertaining to the funds before 


adviſed by them. 


His great object ought to be, to do every thing that 


will ſerve to accompliſh the deſign of the Corporation, hi 


which is to enlarge the Hoſpital, and increaſe the 
number of orphans in proportion to the ſtock, un. 


ken in, which are as many as the houſe, when finiſh- 
ed, will contain; when it will be a pleafant and 


the houſe, and the girls in the other. 
Ir the Hoſpital continues to be krefted with the 
ſame propriety as it is at preſent, where Managers 


are choſen from the character they have of being de- 
cent, reſpectable citizens, who will have a conſcien- 


profeſſions in their outward forms of worſhip, it will 


nors. 


** 


Tut 


L 1 


f the future generation, if he thinks a ſet of ſuch 
N Managers will not always be found in the metropolis 
Wo direct an Hoſpital, the fame of which is ſpread ſo 
uch through Britain, that there are many applica- 
: ſions from England for copies of their laws and regu- 


x children are ſo well maintained and educate at ſo 
. mall expence. The preſent ſtock of the Hoſpital, 
Pere there no contributions, cannot afford above 
. 4: 10 to each child, in which is included the whole 


hat . harge of maſter, miſtreſs, ſervants, Sc. though, in 
on, {his year of dearth, they will coſt L. 3; which 
the makes contributions ſo neceſſary. While Watſon's 


5 he Maiden Hoſpital girls from L. 14 to L. 15, yet 


f. l Ell their funds are very faithfully managed, 
ind : 
of "Wars: then, by his gloomy anticipations, ſhut up 


iv bowels of the bountiful, or cloſe the open and li- 
peral hand of the humane, by thoſe ill-timed inſinua- 
tions, that, in proportion as they contribute to its 
eee it muſt at laſt fall into anarchy and 
: eonfulion, or, that all the wiſe rules for the admiſ⸗- 


| deſtroyed by a ſet of raſcally Managers, cll-ſccking 
| en and mercenary Teachers ? 


| I aw perſuaded that good Dr. MFarlan has been 

Yong a ſtranger to that place of pleaſure, and ſanQu- 
gary from idleneſs and vice, or his natural feelings 
: Would have prompted different anticipations, as 


Tax Doctor muſt have very gloomy apprehenfions 


IT is worth notice, that one hundred and thirty 


WHoſpital boys coſt L. 30 each, Heriot's L. 20, and 


7 (fon of orphans into that houſe, will be fruſtrated and 


none 
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with the moſt pleaſing emotions, to behold one hun- 


tions of ſhoemakers, taylors, and bookbinders ; at q 


ſtockings, c. with fixty clean young girls, ſpin. 


— wm 7˙* LE EI C____ 
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and Rockings to the whole family, is ſpun by the 


— — 1 — — 
— r — 
— — 
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by their own little hands, beſides making and 


. young orphans, annually taken in to that happy hall 
and as many put out as apprentices to manufactures, 
or well trained virtuous female ſervants, or bairns- 


with, and taking care of the young. Having ſo 


EST 
none viſit that houſe whoſe hearts are not fille 


dred and thirty deſtitute orphans, all blooming, heal. 
thy, and gay, trained up by affectionate teachers, 
under the direction of Managers, whoſe ſtudy and 
delight is to ſee their young minds impreſſed with 
the principles of virtue and induſtry. To behold ſe. 
venty fine healthy boys, all at the various occupa. 


other times, all ſpinning, carding wool, Knitting 


ning, ſewing, mantua-making, working lace, Enit- E 
ting ſtockings, waſhing, dreſſing, with all other 
houſe-work ; whereby the woollen yarn, for clothe: . 
boys, and the linen yarn, for ſhirts, &c. by the girls, 
and made into body- clothes, ſhirts, ſtockings, G. 


mending all their ſhoes, binding books, and ſundry 
other operations, as before-mentioned. 


Txren to conſider, from twenty to thirty deſtitute 


women, which the oldeſt are uſed to by fleeping 


much agreeable employment in the Hoſpital, theſe H 
children are ſeldom ſeen on the ftreets : thus, being 
ſtrangers to idleneſs and vice, they make the beſt of 
ſervants and . 


Wan the great and Wood Mr. Howard was lat Pn 


im Scotland, he viſited the en Hoſpital; and, 
aftcy 


Lon. 
After ſceing them at all their different occupations, 


, "8 them convened at the ſchool where they are 
; Itauglit reading, writing, and arithmetic, the princi- 


ed 


Whoſe lib'ral Alms our lives ſuſtain! 
And all our daily wants ſupply, 
In them we hope, on them rely. 


May all, Oc. 


r;, ples of religion, with church muſic, and heard them 
nd ing the following orphans' hymn of gratitude to 
ith ci bountiful baticfaQtors : : 

. FATHER of all | to Thee we raif 

1 Our infant ſouls in hymns of praiſe | 

| at Who kind and gen'rous hearts inſpires 

ns With Charity's benign deſires. 

in. ; May all ſucceeding ages bleſs, 

ut- i The Father of the fatherleſs ! 

ber Al friendleſs and without a home, 

hes BE we here did helpleſs Orphans come, 

the To this delightful, ſaſe abode, | 

rls, Where friends we found, ordain'd by God. : 

*. : | May all, Oy . : 

ind 0 bleſs the bounteous and 1 

dry 


Ute A 2 

all, Do THOU tenfold their gifts HET 

res, We, children, here will ever pray, 

8. Long may they live, and happy be, 

p In time, and through ary * e 
Sp. Frank all, Oc. | CEN en 2 T. 
{lo if 

ck He beheld the whole children. with pleaſure and 
ing i | aſtoniſhment, that none of them were either fick or 


t of Ml fallow coloured; and ſaid, the clean, blooming ſmile ; 
Pof their countenances announced, at firſt fight, their 
health and happineſs. He returned next day, and 
at be ſome hours, indulging the pleaſant feelings gf 
nd, G his 


tel 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
'1 


— ont, On 


large and adorn the houſe, as an ornament to the 


examined with more. care, the facts ſet forth concern- 
ing the charity foundations in this place. And, i! 
bis preſent publieation undergoes a ſecond edition, 
b he will certainly reQify his miſtakes on that ſubject. 
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his benevolent ſoul ; and, after giving many uſefu Ml 
advices, and taking down in his memorandum-book 
ſuch things as were new to him, he declared it to be 
amongſt the beſt charitable inſtitutions he had ever 
ſeen. And as the greateſt number are the children 
of ſoldiers and ſailors, who died in public ſervice, he 
was fully of opinion, that the Orphan Hoſpital was: 
proper object for the Government's countenance; 
and, if properly repreſented, had no doubt of hi Z 
Majeſty's royal bounty, to the only Hoſpital in Bri. WW 
tain which educates ſailors? orphan children, to fil. 
their fathers' places as mariners. : 


Hap the DoQor bi along with good Mr. Hou. 
ard, and poſſeſſed with the ſame feelings, he would 
not have publiſhed to the world, that all Hoſpital chil. 
dren become ſallow coloured, ſickly, and incapable of MW 
anſwering the intention of the founders, nor deſpaired I 
of the Orphan Hoſpital's permanent advantage to the 
community, of which the public (or all who have 
not been prejudiced by his Inquiries) are ſo much 
convinced, that they are very liberal in the contri- 
bution now going on to enable the Managers to en- 


metropolis, and a bleſſing to ſociety. And, I hope, 
when he conſiders what hurt his ſtrictures may be to 
thoſe uſeful inſtitutions, he will join with me in wiſhing 
that they had been confined to the mal-adminiſtration 
of poor rates and charities in England, or that he had 


— 


181 
; | His propoſed amendment to the rules of the Or- 
; Phan Hoſpital, by taking in children at five or ſix 
b Z Fears of age, and ſetting them out at twelve, would 
f rike againſt his own principle, of all poor children 
eing only learned to work, and the inſinuations he 


N Wakes of the impropriety of cultivating their young 
5 Binds in uſeful knowledge, would give them nothing to 

j Þ till able to work. It is found, that children, even 
wo {even years old, are very unfit for any ſort of bodily 


Tbour; : and at twelve, how few girls are fit for houſe- 
Wrvants, or boys for apprentices ? Neither will his 
| Yropoſal of making them herds anſwer near this ci- 
By, where all the ground is incloſed, and need no 
Much ſervice. 


* L I cannoT help being of a very different opinion 
1 From thoſe who think, that the deſign of Orphan 
0 


Wiltreſſes which attend poverty, and that they ſhould 
W get ſuch education and ſcanty maintenance as to 
Feep in life, and make them capable of ſeeking a 


Pulbed out of the houſe, to the meaneſt employ- 
1 ents, ſuch as the Doctor mentions, of ſending them 


? hem, to Keep ſheep. a 


t- + 
\ 


rnovon it would be very improper to give them 
® 3s the opulent give their children, yet it cannot be 
; eſteemed a proper charity, if they are not only edu- 


Wittle diverſions, for their health, as the circumſtance 


ol the Hoſpital will admit; and a very ſmall trouble, 
G 2 | | expence, 


Hoſpitals is only to relieve poor children from the 


Pretched livelihood as ſoon as they are able to be 


t nine or ten years of age, with a blanket about 


uch education, maintenance, or even amuſement, 


rated and maintained, but made as chearful, even by 
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N one hundred and thirty indigent orphan, 


eg feelings, to. think that many of them, by the 


loſophers, or the diſtinguiſhed artiſans of ſucceeding 
generations! How would it ſhock his mind, vit 
What pain \ would he hear one of different fentiments, 


4 52 ] 
expenice, or waſte of time, will make their little 
minds and bodies happy and comfortable, 


$5 a? 


Wu ex one of generous and liberal ſentiment 


appy in being brought | into a houſe where they find 

arents appointed by Providence, to take charge d 
wh as adopted children, will he not indulge his 
ittle education they receive, and their own virtuos 
induſtry, may become eminent in ſome art or profel. Mailt 
hon, and riſe in life according to their merit! that 
they y may be the fathers or mothers of heroes, phi | 


publiſh and declare the opinions of learned men, tha 
all thele pretty young rationals ſhould have no edu- 
cation, and that Providence had deſtined the whole 
of them to be 1 ignorant berds, and the higheſt { ſtation 


they ought to aſpire to, was to bear a burden, or fl 
a dung cart! And if they aſſumed ahigher! line of life Fri. 
it was N bociety. - bs 
BDC 

T' wisH, for the ſake of decency, he had not quo. F 
ted the illiberal ſentiments of Mandeville, nor ſup- Nr 
ported them by the ſmalleſt argument, Sentiments If 
at which the human heart recoils, and every friend Wat 
of Britiſh liberty will reprobate and condemn : I. En 
Tar. rational creatures, iſſued into life by the n 
benign Father of all, in the ſame ſcale or rank of ſth 
beings, whoſe Providence has wiſely appointed vir- ſar 
due and induſtry to raiſe them above one another in Win 


riches 


. 


e ches, honour, and glory; and that vice, indolence, 

3 yickedneſs, and ſloth, degrade them to. poverty 
: d contempt. But, by Mandeville's barbarous ſyl- 
Em, the wheel of fortune, which by Nature is ap- 
1 Pointed to keep in conſtant motion, or, in other 
f rords, tlie uniform operations of Providence are to 
: of de bounded and circumſcribed ; and becauſe inno- 
hi : gent children? 8 parents, by misfortune, happen to be 
the Wt the bottom of the wheel when they came to the 
ou; World, therefore! ignorance and flavery ſhould be in- 
fel. NMhiled on them and their · poſterity for ever; and how- 


ent 
ans, 


find 


hat ver bright their genius, and with whmtever noble 
phi Puls their Creator has endowed them, thoſe who 
ing bught to be guardians of the poor, and blow up the 
viti i 


- heavenly flame, ſhall quench the riſing fire, and take 
E every method to keep them in blindneſs and igno- 
ante, whereby to perpetuate their ſlayery, and 
ſtamp them with the 8 ignominy of their 
? Pirth. 


nts, 
that 
du- 
ole 
tion 
fil 
Y 


Harry it is for nd that thoſe wretched doc- 
ſrines have not been ſooner publiſhed, or practiſed, 
$5 the lower rank of people in this country have 
been diſtinguiſhed from England and other places, 
: dy their early education in reading, writing, and 
&rithmetic, by which a greater number have riſen by 
ſthoſe acquiſitions to higher ſtations of life, than the 


wr 
up. 
-Nts 
end 
a Pmple of which, Admiral Boſcawen told his Majeſty 


Waſt war, when aſked by him how he manned his 
the 
© 
Vir- 
in 
cs, 


* 


Eaſwered, that it was his principle ever to reward 
4 merit, but when he raiſed an Engliſhman or Triſh- 
; man 


lame proportion of any other country; a noble ex- 


Whip with Scotſmen rather than any other ſallors, 
Though he himſelf was an Engliſhman, to which he 
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thouſand advantages which their temporal and ſpiti- 
tual intereſts receive from that neceſſary education. 


principle of condemning all the low born to perpetual 


34 ] 
man from a low ſtation, as moſt of them cou 
neither read nor write, they ſullied the high rank M 
and affronted him; but he never found a Scotſma 
but could do both, and often had learned navigation, MW 
and conſequently behaved in ſuperior ſtations with 
dignity and renown; but by the cruel ſcheme d 
keeping the vulgar in ignorance, they are for exe 
debarred from theſe advantages. 


* far it may hurt their ſpiritual intereſt, by be Z 
ing unable to read the Bible, or any other book «&f M 
inſtruQion, or whether that ignorance will be coun. M 
terbalanced by the advantage of their being incaps M 
ble of becoming caſuiſts, whereby their teacher; Ml 
would ſecure implicit faith in what they either preach iſ 
or publiſh, from all, except the learned and opulent, 
I ſhall leave the Doctor to determine. But if it i 
conſidered, how few of thoſe educated in Hoſpital, 
or Poorhouſes, from the benefit they receive of read, 
ing and writing, ſhall acquire theological opinions, or 
riſe to the ſcale of caſuiſts and politicians, to many iſ 
it will weigh little or nothing, in oppoſition to the 


How vrx that ſyſtem may correſpond with the 
abſurd Roman Catholic doctrine, That ignorance is 
the mother of devotion, it is moſt inconſiſtent with 
the noble and enlightened views of the Proteſtant re. 
ligion ; and with whatever propriety that arbitrary 


| Nlavery, might come from the minion of an eaſtern 
_ tyrant, a free-born Britiſh ſpirit ſhudders at the il 


liberal ſentiment, that a rational ſoul, endowed with 
the | 


s 1 

4 e capacities of a Newton or a Pitt, if permitted to 
pand, might ſhine as a philoſopher or a ſtateſman, 
Wut by coming to the world when his father by mis- 
rtune was in want of caſh, he muſt be for ever 
Woomed to bear the burdens of the great and oppreſ- 
Wc, or fill the dung cart of the proud and opulent. 


| How ſtrange, that ſuch theories ſhould be ſupport- 
. bl by free Britiſh Proteſtants, and however they 
void poverty, ignorance and ſlavery themſelves, 
{ould perſuade others who are born to bear them, 
at they are equally happy as if in eaſy. circum- 
Wances, enjoying all the. ſocial bleſſings of health and 
F ompetence; and that ignorant and barren minds, 


1 Put thoſe who are trained to diſputation, and maſter 
f arguments, can make any lubject appear very ſpe- 
Fious 3 as Roſſeau has done 1 in his treatiſe on the ſa- 
Se ſtate. 


Tuovon ſome will have thoſe illiberal ſentiments 
Eannot allow them to proceed from his mind, when 
. oblerve with what candour and ingenuity he ſtates 


he many intelligent and unanſwerable objections to 


d ſo ridiculous a ſyſtem had been treated by him 


Re "ith ridicule and ſcorn. Whatever an author's pri- 
toad Fate ſentiments are on a ſubject of ſo much impor- 
dert ance to ſociety, his own ideas ſhould be fo clearly 
3 1 as to leave no room for ſuſpicion that he 


Imquiſh, 


; re happier than thoſe who are cultivated to enjoy all 
We intellectual pleaſures of philoſophy and religion. 


Jo be adopted by the author of the Inquiries, yet 1 


em. But to avoid that imputation,; it is to be wiſfi- 
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avours quotations, wo he leems afterwards to re- 


i), 


linquich, and quotes ſome verſes from Gray, i" f Per 
ſuitable to the en Why Fea dae 0 
plic 
put 


Chill penury repreſs their noble x i +; 
And freeze the genial current of the ſoul. 


= Fo which may be added, 


A noble ſoul, all generous and brake | 
Will ſpurn the thought of 1 rearing up a fave * 
His charity is narrow and confin'd, ; 

' Who feeds the frame; but ſtarves the conſcious mind; 
P enflave an infant foul in ignorance, 
IV h a want 6f n or of ſenfe. 
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415 Shall birth, or t guid; Ambizionk, felt +I 
Diſtinguiſh ſparks of beav'n's eternal fire; 
Alike endow'd with faculties of mind, ' 13 
How baſe the ſentiment, liberal, unkind! [ee 
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But nature's voice; all mortals muſt obey, 


Whate'er philoſophers, or parſons 75 3 . 
| Let virt'ous induſtry to honour riſe! - 7 
1 But worthleſs indigence, let all on earth deſpiſe z * 
0 The one aſcends, with dignity, on high, Fa] 
i | | The other finks his * and with din it ſhall die. 
li 29 7800 5 e bag e ee eee ee 74: M0 
Arrzx he makes the quotations of Gray's line He 
I and other opinions of encouraging the riſing genug 
i of poor children, he refutes that ſentiment, neu 
| . page, 251, in theſe words; „ The argument her * 
fl „ uſed, it is to be feared, is merely ſpecious, and ei 
| e will not bear examination. Is it the buſineſs of ic 
| C charitable inftitution, whoſe profeſſed purpoſe is v8 
|, « relieve abſolute want, to give a liberal education ou 
j « r beggar's child, to try whether he is poſleſſeds W 
0 genius: 


C $2 1 
3 Veaius l“ Then he goes on to ſay, how much money 
; Vould be thrown away, which might have been ap- 
2 Wed to many better purpoſes ; ; all which breathes 
Put a Mandevillian principle, of keeping poor children 
Wo darknels, 1 Ignorance, and flavery. 


' 


ven 


5 


* 


| | As i in all ſubjeQs af latitude, extremes of an ar 
Fument become unreaſonable, ſo in what the Doctor 
+ advances to prevent the education of Hoſpital chil- 
Aren, by ſuppoſing that to learn them reading, writ- 
3 Ing, and arithmetic, cannot exhibit a genius without 
& claſſical, or Univerſity education, of which they are 
Wo no manner of danger, but by the other, of total 
W-noratice, is viſibly a much worſe extreme ; for ſup- 
Poſing the ſphere of learned men to be overſtocked, 
Peceſſity would oblige a philoſopher to carry a bur- 
4 Jen, or drive a cart, much eaſier than an ignorant 
Porter or plowman could fill the place of a philoſo- 
Per, a ſtateſman, or even a ſkilful artiſan, ſuppoſing 
Wuch to be too few to keep ſociety in due order and 
Pubordination. 


nd; 


BY Gan by no means agree with him concerning the 
| proportion of different ranks and occupations necel- 
Wary in ſociety, whereby the great bulk of mankind, 

According to his ideas, are aſſigned by Providence to 
Wabour, toil, and fatigue, with coarſe food and home- 


nen lodgings, and are born to bear the burdens of thoſe 
her Wcw of their fellow-creatures, whole parents are opu- 
ani eat, or in ſuch eaſy circumſtances as to give their 


is ho ſhall by any means rife from their low rank, at- 
on ume a ſtation which was not deſigned for them, by 
Tedd hich they unjuſtly oblige thoſe above them to bear 
ius! H the - 


children a liberal education, and that all below them, 
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the burden allotted to the poor by their Creator. Non 
For which reaſon, he thinks Hoſpital children ſhould Ml 
have no more education than to qualify them to be 1 
herds, labourers, or peafants; and as they can per. 5 u 
form theſe functions without any mental endow. N 


arc able to walk, that they may not acquire habits of ne 


amuſe, they will never convince me, that Mandeville's, 


widely from the arrangement of occupations, which 


great machine of Tociety i in proper motion, 


men neceffary in ſociety, is not conſiſtent with the 


*conveniencies and elegancies of life; and if there wer: 


— 946; 


E 


ments, they ſhould be ſent to herd cattle when they 


living or thinking above the low ſtation Ty were 
ordained to occupy e av life, % 


I is not my orofelion, nor was it ever my pleaſure N 
to dive deep into theological or caſuiſtical debates; 
however learned declamations on theſe ſubje&s mai 


or the Doctor's ſyſtem of charities, are conſiſtent 
with the natural feelings of an unprejudiced generou 
mind; but as buſineſs has made the ſtudy of trade to 
be more my province, muſt beg to be allowed to give 
my ſentiments on the commercial intereſt of the nz 
tion, in which I hope «to be excuſed, if they differ 


by the Inquiries, are made neceſſary to keep tht 

SrrakArz from the illiberality of thoſe cients 
I apprehend that his arrangement of different ranks ol 
commercial and real intereſt of Britain. 

W:xt this iſland unconnected with any other na. 
tion in trade and navigation, a certain number of 
artiſans and tradeſmen, would be only neceffary to 


provide clothing, houſes, furniture, and all the oth: 


Ohe 


191 


Jone hundred more than could perform that work, 
hey would be uſeleſs, or obliged to join ſome other 
rank. In the ſame manner, it would require a certain 
| 2 umber of labourers, peaſants, and herds, to raiſe 
I corn, and breed ſheep and cattle for food, to the 


hole inhabitants; and if more were employed than 


4 eceſſary for thoſe purpoſes, the ſurplus would be 
15 idle, who being totally unqualified, and incapable of 
F performing the part of artiſans, merchants, or philo- 


| Wophers, would become uſcleſs burdens to the ſtate. 
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Were 
Ohe 


5 >flence of Britiſh commerce, he will ſee that there is 
£ little danger of being overſtocked in tradeſmen or ar- 


ſtifans, without whom, there can be no merchants, 


N C . 
3 r 7 8 4 OE; 7 * 
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I Here no Britiſh commodities to load them out; 


Bur if he takes a proper view of trade, and 
conſiders that manufactures are the foundation and 


no ſhips, no ſailors, and conſequently no royal navy; 
is it is plain, there would be no ſhips built, were 
the 


reat commercial intereſt of the nation being the ex- 


8 


porting of manufaQures made from the inherent ma- 


terials of the country, of which no ſpot in the world 
Jaffords a greater variety and abundance; and if arti- 
ſans were ſcarce, thoſe unwrought materials, ſuch as 
metals, minerals, wool, &c. behoved either not to be 
Fraiſed, or exported unmanufaQured, to the great loſs 
fof the ſtate, 


law li behold the vaſt numbers who are em- 


Wployed at Birmingham, Sheffield, ©'c. in metal ma- 
hnufactures, and to what value they bring one hun- 
red weight of iron, tin, copper, braſs, &c. which 
were ſtored up in the bowels of Britain; or ſee the 


number of hands employed 4 in the woolen manufac- 


H 2 tory; 


1 6 3 


tory; then let him conſider that not much more than 
the one-half of theſe manufactures are conſumed by 
the inhabitants of this country, but are wafted in 
Britiſh ſhips through the whole known world ; and 
were there twice as much 210 our r buſy merchant 
would find ſale for them all. 


Way then imagine chat breeding up youth from 
Hoſpitals, to thoſe valuable branches of buſinch, 
ſhould be hurting the ſtate, or ſuppoſe that learn- 


ing them to read and write, ſhould be any loſs to Z 


ghole who by virtue, induſtry and genius, may arrive 
iy be mallers of ſuch valuable attainments 0 


BuT it is eaſy t to conceive how the Pe of 
ſhepherds, peaſants, and farmers, may be overſtock- 


ed, when there are more corn, ſheep and cattle 


1 7 


raiſed, than will ſerve the inhabitants, the ſurplus be. 


ing a very precarious article of merchandize, which 
cannot undergo long Voyages, can ſeldom be export- 
ed, as the lands on the continent are of leſs value, 


and the peaſantry { ſuch. ignorant miſerable ſlaves, as 


Mandeville's illiterate ſcheme would ſoon reduce ours 


where ground | is more valuable, and where farmers 
juſtly receive and enjoy the fruit of their labour, ma- 
ny of whom, from their natural parts and education, 
are ſo intelligent, as to be fit companions for the 
higheſt claſs of men, and -are capable of reaſoning 
with a Doctor, nay, eyen with a Biſhop. a 


PossxssED with the ſpirit of Britiſh liberty, they 
educate their. children, ſo as to qualify them for what 


buſineſs their gontus Icads, them to, who often by 


& Abb edge « + * 


85 | : thei 


to; theſe articles are generally lower than in Britain, Ml 


"Ta 1 

2 Ineir own merit, riſe to the higheſt ranks. But when 
=] heir offspring turn profligate, vicious and indolent, 
4 bey naturally fall down to poverty and contempt, 
When they are glad to ſuſtain life by digging a ditch, 
br filling a dung cart. Thus the wheel of fortune and 
Pberty is appointed by Heaven to go in perpetual 
Round, and none on earth, but tyrants in poper, dare 
x top its courſe, She 


. Tax RE is NO doubt tllat the improvement of land 
Wy agriculture, is both neceſſary and advantageous 
o the ſtate ; but without a greater number of artiſans 
Rod workeppoplc than herds, peaſants, or farmers, 
5 griculture would ſoon be confined to a narrow com- 
aſs. It is the large conſumpt of every commodity 
N at can properly extend it. Were corn and cattle 

'W to be conſumed by landholders, tenants, and 
ervants, or the ſurplus of what is raiſed, to run the 
* of a precarious foreign market, few tenants would 

pe able to pay a tolerable rent. 
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I nave known a cargo of barley ſold in Spain for 

| ey cavalry, in a time of ſcarcity by long drought, 
Wt a very advanced profit, which encouraged the mer- 
Shant immediately to ſend out three ſhip's loadings z 
Put when they arrived, after there had been rain, no 
$ ale could be made. At laſt the whole did not pay 
; he freight, by which there was a total loſs of the 
Fargoes; and, except from good land, near the coaſt, 
Forn, at a great diſtance from ſhipping, will not bear 
Ne expence of a long carriage. 

they 
what 
n by 
thei 


Bur when judicious hadlerds encourage manu- 
Edurers to build towns and villages on their ground, 
| they 
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they being conſumers of the produce, and the mean : 
of manuring the land, whoſe manufaQures can he 
more eaſily conveyed to a ſea-port for exportation, aud 


are not liable to loſs, by damage or fluQtuating market, 

Ir is, therefore, evident, that the produce of +. 
griculture meets with a ſafer and more certain con. 
ſumpt by the increaſe of tradeſmen, than by grant. 
ing bounties for exportation. A manufacturing to 
raiſes the value, and improves all the ground for: 5 


conſiderable diſtance around it, in proportion to the 14 


number of tradeſmen. As an inſtance of which, na 
very lang ſince, the ground about Aberdeen, natu. WW 


rally poor and barren, gave little or no rent, but 2 


manufactures, and conſequently trade increaſed, th: ; 
ground was purchaſed and improven by the opulent : 
burgeſles ; ſo that what was all rocks, heath, and 
not then worth five ſhillings per acre, is convertel 
into beautiful incloſed fields of turnip, cabbage, gar. 
den-ſtuffs, and rich corn, and now pays _ L.; 
to IL. 8 per acre of rent. 

TRI cauſe of which is plain if that product was 
not raiſed near the town, it behoved to be brought 


from ſuch diſtance, though purchaſed lower, as would 


raiſe the price to what it now brings, nor would it be 
ſo good and uſeful as when it grows at hand, 


Tus agriculture and manufacture, naturally ſup- 
port one another. No doubt the more corn and cat 


tle that is raiſed, will make the manufacturers live 
cheaper, and enable them to command a forcigr 
market the better, in ſale of their wares; yet if there 


is a ſale for rhe product of farms abroad, and corn, 
| - 


11 

eang A 6. is allowed to be exported, the price will ever be 
N bl 4 Fept up; but the increaſe of artiſans and tradeſmen 
and conſtantly the moſt permanent conſumpt for the 
en. produck of land. 


f 2 1 Cuba 10 long as their work, whether manu- 
con. MaQures, or iron, tin, lead, copper, coals, or mine- 
"nt. Nals, as raiſed from the earth, can be exported to ad- 
owl x yrantage, the nett proceeds of ſales is the real intereſt 
for: 5 pf the ſtate; and ſo far as theſe exceed, or are ot leſs 
) the balue than the imports from other nations of rough 
not!! hnaterials, manufactures, elegancies, or luxuries of 
* Hife, the balance is either the Acat profit or loſs of 
t u Britain. 

the 
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i Bur there is what may be called A ſecondary 
rade, or commercial intereſt of the nation, which is 
rarried on, either by importing the materials from 
ther countries, ſuch as Spaniſh wool, flax, raw ſilk, 
Pc. materials which Britain does not produce, to 
employ our workmen. A third ſort of commerce is 
o import manufactures of other countries to be 
Svrought up in Britain, and then exported, ſuch as 
Mamburgh and German linens for printing, with 
P., and other articles, which employ Britiſh artifans 
$ ary into a further e 11 


Was 
2ught WE 
roull ? 
it be 


Dans is 8 ſort of commerce, which is car- 


ſup- WM Fed on to the greateſt extent, by nations poſſeſſed of 
| cat he largeſt capitals and marine. That is, carrying 
live he product and manufactures of one country to ano- 
reign her, the profit or loſs of which trade comes to their 
there pwn. The Dutch, or ſuch as have ſmall territory, 


End great numbers of ſhips, ſailors, and merchants, 
but naturally follow that trade, as carriers and 
5 | | factors, 


— 


corn, 


e. 


ME ul 
"> Wes 
factors, and it is very exten ſively carried on in Bri 1 c 
tain, to the great AID os our e ſailor, iſ 
dad navy. n | i 


Bor none of thoſe trades are ſo beneficial as thy 


F which is carried on in manufactures, wrought out «i 

6 the materials raiſed in Britain. That may be called t᷑ 

Ii primary or fundamental trade, by which the profit . 
| come into the commercial intereit of the nation, nM 


proportion to the number of hands they employ 7 
from raiſing. the materials, till bringing them into 


| I _ the . ee by neee, 

ö fl 1 

we e all other trade or e e are pat: 
Ji tial, and the profits of them the leſs, as they hate 
|| employed the labourers or artiſans of other nation), 


l An ſame manner, when we export our unwrought 
materials, they employ the workmen of other coun 


1 tries, in what ought to give bread to Britons, either 
_—.. a e ſailors, mite er sern. 4 


1! is therefore: uc a miſtaken; notion, t 10 fappeb 
= that too many youth can be reared up to be ulſefy 
| mechanics and ſailors, or that keeping either them or 
1 15 the rural claſs in ignorance, can be good policy 1n 1 
free Proteſtant country; nor can I believe that 1 
number of intelligent men, will be ſo eaſtly led on to 
' do miſchief, by a popular demagogue, as an ignorant 
rabble; ſuperſtition, rebellion, and bardavity, bevy 
. paburyy "2 of 1 e and , 


45 * 
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* it is fo. cat any af; the cradle in this place, 
= 33 the managers of the Poorhouſe, not 10 


. Jan the Tun wang + nd arithmeiie, which I neve 
| | ; befor 


; " v7 3 

Bf Lore heard of, they have ſurely been groſsly igno- 
ilorz Int themſelves, and afraid that their apprentices 
\ la affront or out-do then: by that acquiſition, or 
s Þuſt be blind to their own intereſt, in refuling to 
; the ſave young men capable of keeping their books ot 
ut off . 

roſu l inen ſuppoſe, in favour of the common ſenſe 
I many tradeſmen in town, that their prudence, as 


1, nM 
ploy 7 Fel as intereſt, would direct them to be at the ex- 
inn Hence of putting them to ſchool, in order to be taught 


Þ neceſſary à piece of edutation i I have known ma- 
Wy who have taken in illiterate apprentices, pay for 
Warning them to read and write, when they could 


par- 

* Wot obtain that education gratis, which in Hoſpitals 
jom. taught * many good maſters. 

up 

* I cAnworT help thinking the general charakter gi- 


Fen by the Reverend Author, of teachers to Hoſpi- 
Wils and Poorhouſes, rather ſevere and unguarded ; 
Eſpecially after viliting thoſe charitable inſtitutions, 
here I was received in the moſt polite manner by 
hem, whoſe genteel addreſs, and paternal care of 
heir different Charges, made them appear to be both 
Eapable and worthy of filling offices more lucrative, 
Ind of leſs fatigue. 


1ther 
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To thoſe who eonfider what opportunity they have 
df doing good to ſociety, by comforting the old, or 
rearing up youth to knowledge, virtue, and induſ- 
try, their ſtation will be looked on as more honour- 
Eble and uſeful than many others who enjoy greater 


lace 
ends, or larger emoluments. 


t 10 
ever 
fore 


ES 


with its miniſters or preachers, and too often ë 


ſo theſe alone, who are enemies to cultivating the 7 


| Managers. 


duty, yet receive very inſignificant ſalaries ; and, on Wl 
examining their books on the furniſhings of the 


| burdens, does not exceed from L. 7 to L. 10 01 


tain ſuch eſſential advantage to the community, ©! 


pay the value of one glaſs of wine in the year, as lis W I 


[ 66 } 


Bur it may be obſerved, that as thoſe who hay, 4 
little regard to religion, are molt ready to find fad Er 


preſent the clergy in general in a wrong light L 


minds of indigent youth, repreſent their teachers x : 
generally mercenary ; and, according to the Rey. 
rend Author's words, © have ſeldom any thing | 


. view but a proviſion for themſelves, and are bu 
5 


little intereſted in the progreſs of the children, af 
« the real proſperity of the Hoſpital; though th 


© come under an oath to be faithful in the diſcharg: 'D 


og 


of their duty, yet they ſatisfy themſelves by a 
« tending the ſtated hours of teaching, and ſeem o 
« think nothing further is required of them.” The Wi 

he continues to repreſent them of ſuch turbulent di- 
poſitions, as ſeldom to agree with one another in th: 
fame houſe, and often become ungorernable by tle 


Bur, very different from the defcription he gives, F | 
I obſerved thoſe maſters and miſtreſſes of noble prin. 
ciples, who delight in the laborious exerciſe of thcir 


houſe, found the charge of their boards, and dread- 
ful expence, which the Inquiries repreſent as ſuch 


L. 12 per annum. 


WAT a tribe! is that to the public, in order to ob- 


2 
JE 
33.8 


which the perſon who complains, perhaps, does nd 


proportion, while they tojl day and night in ſervilg * 


1 
F e public, and are ſcarce allowed a glaſs of ale af- 
Er their very plain diet! 


faul 

1 rei | | 
oh Svc illiberal ſentiments may be raſhly expreſſed 
g gt Eh converſation, but to publiſh any thing that ſhall 


1 urt the general character of teachers, may have a 
Fry bad effect on the minds of youth, who ſhould 


Wy the King with a viſit to his ſchool, when, with an 
they Wir of majeſty greater than him, he walked with his 
ead covered before his ſcholars, and afterwards 
ade apology, That if his pupils thought there was a 
Pan on earth greater than their maſter, he could not 
Eommand their due reſpe& and obedience. —His Ma- 


" the 
the . 

Who would not only ſtarve, but affront theſe moſt uſe- 
l ſprings in the great machine of Providence, and 
1ves, 
prin. 
their 2 
l, on put. 
cad- . Tux g rORE, however the funds of charitable Cor- 
ſuch Norations may be inadequate to reward teachers ac- 
ot Wording to their merit, they ſhould at leaſt be honour- 
i and eſteemed, when they do their duty. If other- 


ob Without hurting the general character of thoſe who 
„ of 7 geſerve the higheſt regard of ſociety, nor prevent 
ne ch from entering upon ſo arduous a taſk, by fully- 
* Ia the general character of teachers, as heing i mere 


tic 5 l 


"i > imprefled with the higheſt opinion of their digni- 
> bu . He was a noble domini, who, being honoured 


2 7 ſty applauded and knighted him for his good ſenfe. 


Tue reverſe of that princely ſpirit poſſeſſes thoſe 


7 ould rather ruſt than refreſh them to perform the 
Wolt eſſential part of it, by putting well poliſhed 
heels in motion, when the old ones are wearing 


ite, which I hope is not often, let them be diſmiſſed 


| 
| 
| 


1 
cenary perjured creatures, unfit for offices fo uſcigh 
and honourable, and where dignity of character is © 1 


eſſentially . : 
I Invzen it may be obſerved, that the averſio | i 
i which Mandeville had both to religion, and cultivar. 
Wl ing the minds of indigent youth, was probably the 1 ] 
I | reaſon of his conſtant antipathy to reverend clerg g 1 8 
| Ti and worthy ſchoolmaſters, on whoſe reſpectable cha. pl 0 


11788 racters, he, in all his writings, throws ſo much unde, C 
It | ferved contempt. 


| : They wound religion, who bat wht depp, 

4 Abe ſcholar links, his maſter who defies; 

| How cruel, then, calumny on men of ſenſe, 

1318 

waa. By thoſe, to whom they never gave offence ! 
| 
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Since prieſtly characters muſt ſacred be, 

Why, then, with teachers, rudely make ſo free 2 
Ik *tis a crime, to be forlorn and poor, | = 
1 Poor teachers muſt be reprobate, tis ſure; 
— I uo' that ſtrange ſentiment is new and bold, 
That virtue, worth, and wiſdom, lies in gold. 


* 
4 
Þ 
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Il E | LL | 
edu that the Reverend Author, after repro- {Wi 
: bating all our Hoſpitals for youth, and Poorhouſes, 
will not allow a few old citizens to eſcape his fe. 
Vere cenſure, but will likewiſe tumble them into his 
penſioning gulf, which is to ſwallow up all our other 
charitable inſtitutions ! If a prince, or ſome generous 
perſon ſhall think proper to mortify a ſum of money, 


|| 1 whereby to give an agreeable retreat, and pleaſant 


I) þ refuge to old age, by an Alms- houſe, ſuitabl e to the 
1 former ſtation of the objects of charity, ſuppoſe it 
"ny Vere s at the coſt of L. 20, or even L. 30 per annum, 


10 


5 1 6g ] 
ia make them live comfortably ; and a number of 
is he opulent ſhall ſo far approve of that noble inſtitu- 
Jon, as to mortify large ſums to it, and purchaſe pre- 
Iatations for poor fallen-back burgeſſes, or parti · 
. lar friends: 


ron 


ivat. 
' the 4 WJ it either candid or can; that any who are 
i edded to another ſcheme, however parſimonious, 
cha: Ind whoſe natural feelings are infected with that 
nde, 1 


Mandevillian hereſy, which entails on innocent in- 
Wants ignorance and ſlavery, with infamy, fatigue and 
Miſery, on poverty, and feeble old age; that they 
hall reprobate ſo noble a charity as the Trinity Hoſ- 
Gital, erected by a Princeſs, and homologate for cen- 
ries paſt, by the moſt 9 0 and intel- 
gent? 


Ups pretence that they coſt a great deal more 
honey than would maintain them as out- penſioners, 
Fhich is inconſiſtent with the original eſtabliſhment ; 
Yeo in order to make that appear neceſſary, to repre- 


r. ent the old people of that Hoſpital, in ſo different a 
+ 1 ehe from what I have obſerved at ſeveral different 

epro- Wilitations ; nor can I believe the Doctor has examin- 

uſes, Ned that houſe, at leaſt for a conſiderable time, but 

s fe. Naken the diſmal account of it from wrong informa- 
o his Nion. 

other e 

rom Wurx he ſays, © That there is perhaps no 
"ney, houſe where there is ſo much contention, wrang- 

aſant I ling, pride, and vanity, nor do they remember that 

> the their poverty is often a reproach to their birth; 


and chat fey are far from being happy, while the 
| | c EXPence 
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. expence of maintaining them is very conſider 
1 


Tuxazroxz, he propoſes, that the houſe ſhout, 
be evacuated, and diſpoſed of, and all the fund 
given to out-penſioners, which is at preſent L. 6 jſ 

ann. and one great reaſon is, becauſe human . 
ture is the ſame as it ever was, and probably ev 
will be; that a few high words may ſometimes hay 
pen between old people, who are all decayed burge. - 
ſes of Edinburgh, many of whom were once opulent, 
whoſe pride and poverty ſeldom keep pace with one F 

|... © another, though it might be expected that their tem. 
pers, often ſoured by misfortune, would not eaſily 
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[| ſtoop to thoſe who were lately inferior in ſtation; 
Ill - yet, in viſiting the whole houſe, and converſing with 
ll molt of the old people, I could obſerve no contention 
vᷓior ſtrife amongſt them, but they all declared them. 


ſelves very happy, and well pleaſed with ſo comfort. 
able a retreat, where they have clean ſeperate room 
neatly furniſhed, large halls, and a garden to walk 
in, and as well victualled as they can deſire, with a 
decent ig A as a ſpiritual guide, and a chapel 
for worſhip every. d 1 


TIE 88 who, by her prudent and humane 
deportment, is reſpected by them all, told me, there 
was ſeldom any difference or contention amongſt 
them but ſhe can eaſily accommodate ; and indeed, 
they ſeem in general to be a decent ſet of old people, 
fome of whom told me, they would rather be in this 


I comfortable houſe, yt take L. 20 per ann. of out. 
i . 3 | | « 
1 ; Nos 


1 


ler. News can doubt but penſioning them, even at 
1 „ 10 per ann. would be a more parſimonious plan; 
ut the queſtion is, whether they could be ſo happy, 
EA a b pay houſe- rent, clothes, maintenance and medicine, 
ung here age and infirmity prevent labour and induſtry? 
6 per 0 o the virtuous and ſober, the Hoſpital muſt be more 
| Nd. Qerccable ; if any of them are otherwiſe, that ſum 
ever {ould only enable them to be more diſſipated. 
hap- ns 
rpel. 
lent, 
ohe 
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eallly 
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walk 
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THEREFORE, as a noble aſylum for aged citizens, 
one does more honour to the royal founder, the 
Rontributors, treaſurer, managers, and to the metro- 
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ching, I ſhould wiſh to fee it enlarged for the recep- 
. on of a greater number of fellow - citizens; and if it 
Umits of any amendments, there is no doubt but the 
Panagers, by their prudence and attention, will rea- 
a ily make it; but if every charitable inſtitution which 


| rould remain. 
I HAVE obſerved that penſions to ſuch induſtrious 
Por, whoſe labour cannot ſupport them, is a well 
Wlaced charity; and to prevent the many difficulties 


mane 
there 
ongſt 
deed, W t his place. 
ople, 5 
1 this 
Out- 


Loe a ſcheme which would be more eaſily exe- 


nd Managers of ſome thouſands of mendicants, let 
Every citizen be inſpector and manager himſelf, and, 

Fording to his ability, chuſe out as many poor in- 
a duſtrious 


þ 
4 
1 
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Polis, than this humane Alms-houſe; inſtead of abo- 


not perfect, muſt be aboliſhed, none on earth 


a bat would attend the theory of univerſal penſioning, 
Ind demolition of Hoſpitals and Poorhouſes, I beg to 


Quted, and preſerve the preſent plans of charity in 


5a niſted of the Doctor's plan of InſpeQors 
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aalen families or perſons, as he thinks ptoper li 


jects of his liberality, whom he may either viſit ag 
ſend to at pleaſure, and order them to call at h 
houſe, or where he ſhall appoint, to receive a certan 


penſion either per week or month. 


To thoſe of feeling, this would be a pleaſant en. 
ployment, where they would have an opportunity u 
take care of their innocent offspring's education, e. 


tber in Poorhouſes, ſchools, or Hoſpitals, of encore 
raging induſtry and virtue, and checking idlencif 


and vice. Then, only, would the loweſt mendicant , 


and invalids be objects for the Poor and Alms-houſ, | 
and the vagrant ſturdy beggars and offenders, bi 


confined, and obliged to work in _ Bridewe!!s at 3 


CorreQion-houles, 


' SHovLD the ſcheme of reformation be adopted 


ded, of every wealthy citizen's adopting private pen . 


ſioners, would be a middle way of maintaining 1 ; 
poor, betwixt the preſent and the Doctor's plan «if 
_ univerſal penſioning, which, I have obſerved, woullſ 


the Poorhouſe, formerly mentioned, as publiſhed 1 g 
an eminent citizen, to which, if my propoſal is i : 


be attended with ſo much trouble as to render it in- R 
practicable; and, if poſſible to execute it, wou 


4 tend to deſtroy the moſt efſential purpoſe of public | 


charity, which, J repeat, is training up youth to vir 


tue and induſtry ; every other ſcheme, however ut 
graciouſly parſimonious, that would hurt or rute 


that great end, would terminate in the ruin of tie 


community, ant the projector would at laſt jul 


meet with the diſapprobation of the PRO 


— — 
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er " © As 4 ſimile ſometimes ilhiſtrates an argument bet- 
iſit of Fcr than long declamations, allow me to ſuppoſe a 


eat foreſt of tall ſtraight trees, allotted for maſts to 
Ihe navy; liable to be blown down by ſtorm. If ſome 
rrojector ſhould propoſe a ſcheme to ſhelter them 
From the furies of the wind, but in doing ſo, for 
t em. rant of proper air, it ſmothered, killed, or crooked 
ity uf | Ll the young trees, the preſent proprietors might 
n, c Pave the advantage of ſome old ones being a little 
nc. {Monger preſerved: But when all were cut down, the 
llenci ext generation would have reaſon to curſe the pro- 

lic Rector, on finding none of the young trees fit for the 
houſe I purpoſe for which they were planted ;. and, conſe- 
rs, | | * the navy deprived of malts, 
ls al 


it hi 3 
ertani 


1 
4 
>. 
1 


lx the ſame manner every ſcheme for taking care 
pf the old, to the hurt or ruin of the young genera- 
Pon; ſhould be diſcouraged. The queſtion again 
Wccurs, whether the preſent Hoſpitals and Poorhouſes, 
Put under proper regulations, are better or more 
e per. Probable to obtain that good purpoſe, than allowing 
8 ii Fhildren to ſtay with poor penſioned parents, where 
lan of R are crooked, ſmothered, and deſtroyed? Nor 
have the few who grow up, any probability of being 


Fcither healthy, virtuous, or uſeful members of the 
. 


ted on 
ned * 
18 a0 


woulſ 
it im- | 
would 5 


ublic REF, | 
5 le the ſcheme of private penſioning was to take 
er wil Place, there would be a great deal fewer objects for 
uſtra| the Poorhouſe, and the collections to ſupport i it pro- 


Wportionally leſs, by which the charge to every citizen 
hen more equally laid on, would be leſs to thoſe 
ho bear the preſent expence, than they now pay. 
nd as liberality, Ike other virtues, by practice, be- 

comes 


of the 
bY 


5 
4 N 
Fn 

; 

* 


C 943 
comes more eaſy and agreeable, and dependence i; 
4 natural call on humanity, the pleaſure of ſupporting 
a few induſtrious families, directing their children' 
education, either in Charity ſchools, Hoſpitals, ot 
otherwiſe ; viſiting and ſupplying their wants, and 
encouraging their induſtry, would ſoon give the be- 
nevolent ſuch reliſh for that pleafant way of employ. 
ing their vacant hours ; that it would daily increaſe 
their numbers, who would chearfully beſtow a ſmall 
part of their income to that laudable purpoſe, which 
otherwiſe is ſquandered away in uſeleſs amuſementz, 
or r intemperate luxury. 


| Amoncsr all the faults and objections made to 
the different charitable Corporations in this place, | 
was happy to find none in the Inquiries againſt that 
uſeful, noble, and neceflary inſtitution .of the Royal 
Infirmary, which is properly repreſented as a bleſſing 
to ſociety, and an ornament to the metropolis; which, 
with many other public works, will keep up the me- 
mory of that eminent and worthy citizen of Edin- 
burgh, George Drummond, Eſq; and do honour to 
all who were related or connected with him. 


Bur in mentioning the charitable inſtitutions of 
this city, he has omitted one, which, next to the | 

| Royal Infirmary, is of unſpeakable advantage to the 
poor of this place, that is the Diſpenſary, firſt erected 
by Dr. Andrew Duncan, and now countenanced and 
ſupported by others of the faculty ; and Mr. Benja- 
min Bell, and others, i in the Corporation of Surgeons 
with many honourable and reſpeQable. citizens, a: 
Aubſcribers and directors; this humane inſtitution 
muſt give e to every one who feels for the 85 
trelles 
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reſſes of the induſtrious poor, who formerly often la- 
poured under ſickneſs and diſeaſe, which they either 
- ſtruggled with under unſkilful quacks, or ignorant 
Wpetty ſurgeons, at an expence which they could not 
bear, before they claimed admittance into the Infir- 
W mary, which could not contain ſo great a number of 
uch, who were not come to that extremity of fick- 
neſs, as to be removed from their families, ſometimes 
l in diſtreß. OT. 


= Tross are now, by the ſalutary aid of the Diſpen- 
3 ſary, attended upon by able Phyſicians and Surgeons, 
in the firſt ſtage of a diſeaſe, and furniſhed with me- 
Waicine gratis ; by which the Royal Infirmary is freed 
from crowds of patients, and Phyſicians are enabled 


[ Jo give the more attention to the great numbers who 
: an fill that Royal Hoſpital, 


Tur Edinburgh Diſpenfary was firſt eſtabliſhed in 

November 1776; from the regiſter of which it ap- 
ears, that no leſs than 4000 indigent inhabitants 
Whave been ſupplied with advice and medicine gratis; 
de number of patients have progreſſively increaſed, 
Null laſt year there were 1026, whoſe caſes were im- 
Proper for Hoſpital treatment, and who were moſtly 
Wl! relieved, and enabled by their induſtry to provide 
or themſelves and families. 


: | No charity can be more conſpicuouſly uſeful, nor 

, None at leſs expence; for paying a ſmall ſum or trifle 
very year, we have the heartfelt ſatisfaction, of being 
* inſtruments of relieving from the bed of ſickneſs 


b | I And pain, the honeſt and induſtrious bread-winnerg | 
25 to tboulands of their innocent offspring, and Pres 
dil- 
eſſes ä 3 2 serving 


1 

ferving them to be the hope and comfort of aftee. 
tionate parents, and induſtrious tradeſmen, who by 
their labour keep the opulent at eaſe : Separate fron 
the call of humanity, it is a debt due to our indu{ 
trious ſervants, their riſing generation, and to ſocie. 
ty, by contributing a ſmall part of the riches com. 
mitted to us, for the pak IK of their health and 
petal lives. 


IT, is our duty, for the honour and intereſt of the 
kity, to encourage the practice of phyſic and medi. 
Eine, which, with the other eminent profeſſors of the 
Univerſity and High- ſchool, has made it ſo conſp. 
cuous over the world, as to encourage ſtudents from 
all parts to reſort to a place, where ſo much practice Wi 
is to be found. Therefore, every true patriot and 
worthy citizen, ſhould promote theſe inſtitutions, not 
only out of humanity to the poor, but regard to the 
metropolis « of his native country. 

Ir the opulent Inhabitants were to bequeath a ſmall 
ſam, l ſo as not to hurt their natural heirs, to ſuch va- 
juable, pious, and uſeful inſtitutions, as the Royal In- 


firmary, Diſpenfary, and Orphan Hoſpital, a great ied! 
part of whoſe funds depend upon voluntary contri- Wi 
Þutions, would make thoſe noble eſtabliſhments more f 
permanent; and if their natural heirs are of generou;' Nity 
ſpirits, they would regard their memory, for beſtow Are 
ing what would haye added little to 3 fortunes to ill 
which they: ſucceed. ux 


Wren the author wrote theſe Inquiries, I am per. 


ſhaded h he meant to recommend public charity, and e 
Dy OP | Props ut 
* EO \ | | : 


* 


1 

;opoſe a ſcheme whereby the poor could be ſupplied 
1.4 maintained at a leſs expence than they are at pre- 
| \ nt, but be will find many of my opinion, that their 


L Feral tendeney will have a very different effect, 
e. ind will ſerve as the beſt apology for thoſe of narrow 
n Ind unbountiful ſpirits, to withhold from the ro, 


b Fither public or private CADE 


! | Tary whoſe inward principles are, that charity 
7 __ begin and end at home, will liſten with plea- 
jure, and read with attention, any argument againſt 


ne dr Ir objeftion to the preſent modes of charity, which 
il Tan only be inforced by the cuſtom or example of 
n ö lers, and will be fond of every new ſcheme, eſpe- 
e Nially ſuch as they can eaſily fee will take a long time 


execute, and in all probability, will at laſt be found 
ImpraQticable ; in mean time, they will have the ſatis- 
Faction to be furniſhed with every poſſible objection 
gainſt the preſent plans of charity, which will eafily- 
. Batisfy their conſciences, for keeping money in their 
Pockets, and they will be enabled to juſtify their con- 
b Hut to the public, by learned quotations trom thoſe 
3 Inquiries, every word of which they will undoubt- 
3 BY reverence and applaud. 


n 4145 


As a general objectian againſt giving private cha- 

Wity to poor mendicants, they are furniſhed with a 
Wircadful account of the frauds and deceits uſed by 

I illainous impoſtors, who by floth, intemperance, or. 

Noxury, have brought themſelves to be ranked among 
e undeſerving poor; and however unguarded theſe 
Wentiments are expreſſed in the Inquiries, that all the 
Poor are wicked and worthleſs, they will quote the 
$ i uthor $ OWN words, « As the poor are the moſt 
; « * worthleſs 


that perhaps one or two in a great number may be % 4 
quality, omitted to be mentioned by the Doc 
whom, he ſays, may be known, and are in no dange * 


comes of them. 


of ſturdy beggars, who have learned to make then. 


raiſe a perfect antipathy and abhorrence at ever : 
poor creature, who had the misfortune to be in rag, WF 
and. appeared in public places, or at the doors of the 


real and unfeigned mendicants, from wicked impol- 
| tures, will be looked on as worthleſs reprobates, and i 
them, with many others which ſome are at great pain 
| conſtantly to publiſh, to the prejudice of the poor. 
grcedily received in companies, but moſtly by ſuc 


| entertaining hiſtory of theſe wretched impoſtors, 2 ; 
if they could peaſuade us, that our eyes could not i 


age with prey hairs, and Giiguiled youth, health an 


| 


C238 1 


worthlel claſs in ſociety 1 in morals and manners, z 4 
well as in their outward circumſtances, ſo pub 
ce ſtrect beggars are the refuſe of this worthleſs ſet 


£ 


ſerving, who by ſome unknown mark, flavour, «i 


of wanting proviſion ; but of theſe there are ſo ven 
few, that it appears of little conſequence what be. 

Bur the arts, the devices, and long ſtudied tricks 1 
ſelves blind, lame, decrepit, and can feign all the \ 


different diſeaſes . incident to the human mind and N 
body, are painted in ſuch ſtriking colours, as wou 


opulent in ſeeming diſtreſs and affliction, all of whom, d 
without ſome mark is made known to diſtinguil ; 


the Doctor's whole liſt of deceits will be aſcribed 90 
Tran 3 I have abou 5." "AY are 
as are not over bountiful, who generally add to the | 


obſerve the difference between decrepit paralytick old XZ al 


ſtrength 


1 


: rength, or obſerve one deprived. of legs or arms, 
Wcrhaps lopt away in battle, or diſtinguiſh a ſtarved 
Wnaciated body, from one plump and healthy, nor 
Would we give ourſelves much trouble to examine 
Pe objects, after ſo general a ſentence is pronounced 
ainſt them by pompous authors. 


% 


Z AccorDING to Mandeville's unchriſtian, whimſi- 
Wl, and inhuman ſyſtem, if poverty is ever to be 
aded with ignorance, which is acknowledged to 
Wroduce cruelty, rapine and barbarity, the poor will 
Pon become both dangerous and defpicable ; and 
Wc ſooner they are made to efcape out of the world, 
Pe better it will be for the rich who remain in it, 
zough they ſhould be obliged to carry their own 
urdens, and fill their own dung carts, for want of 


1 re eee 5 . 


ei norant ſlaves, to perform thofe neceſſary offices. 
85 0 15 N = 


: STRANGE ſentiments from Chriſtians to their fel- 
Vu. creatures, however dreſſed up by long and learn- 
declamation, as being for the policy of the ſtate ! 
Whe illiberality of the idea will appear to every gene- 
us and feeling mind, who will rather put up with 
Wany inconveniencies in the preſent plan of ſupporting 
1 e poor, than forfeit the pleaſure of relieving the 
eeſſities of the miſerable and misfortunate, who 
Way ſtarve for want in the time of concerting better 
Peaſures. 


We SuUPPosING there are a great many impoſtors a- 
0 long poor mendicants, I am perſuaded there are 
Wt above one-third, who are not, by ſome means, 
1 y poor and miſerable; but allow one-half to de- 
Ne no charity, on reading che dreadful detail of 
: impoſtors 


L 80 


1 7 2 | 3 8 p : 2 
impoſtors; if all reſolve to ſerve none, they ſtarve ty 


other half of the poor who have a title to their com. [2 
paſſion and clemency. —As it is a maxim with al Mi 


good jurymen, where a clear proof does not appex 
againſt a pannel, it is more conſiſtent with juſtice, 


and much ſafer for ſociety, that twenty guilty perſon 


ſhould eſcape, rather than one innocent ſhould ſuffer, 


Wurx a poor mendicant aſks alms from a rich 
fellow-mortal, he ſhould be looked on as a meſſen. 
ger from heaven, with a bill on him payable at ſigli, 
for a ſmall part of the large ſtock intruſted to hin 


by Providence; if he proteſts againſt him for noi 


payment, the debitor ſhould at leaſt anſwer his pro- 7 
teſt, and if he will not take the trouble to inquire 5 
into the equity of his demand, either by ſending hu 


ſervant, or going himſelf; let him at leaſt pay a ſmal 
part to ſave the credit of the holder. As he would be 


a ſtrange merchant who, becauſe ſome forget 


draughts came on him, he would therefore refuſe to 


accept any, nor give himſelf the trouble to anſwer 
their proteſts, that merchant would ſoon become 
bankrupt, as every one will do in his credit above, 
who reſolves to give no charity to mendicants, fo 
fear of impoſtors. 


Bur to theſe actaments the cloſe hand and tar 


heart, will find, in the Inquiries, many learned anſwer ; v1 
as they will do againſt contributing a ſhilling to Ho- 
pitals and Poorhouſes, which they will ſee-repreſcntci 


as idle, unneceflary nuiſances, -and unworthy of ſup 3 


port from any but thoſe of inferior talents, to a feu. 


learned authors, in whoſe judgment they ought in- = 


plicitly to depend And Jam "yy to find many, ſand! 8 ic 


16 


1 


4 Inquiries came out, become converts to his fru- 
u principles, and quote them as the reaſon of 
Withholding their uſual bounties to mendicants, hoſ- 
Wicals, and poorhouſes. By ſuch diſciples that pub- 


car 

ce, NPeation is gratefully applauded, for being the bleſſed 
om M&auſe of their profitable converſion ; 

er, 

How fond are minds contracted, of excuſe, 
ich A ſuppliant voice, their bounty to refuſe ! 
en. If pain he pleads, or poverty he ſtates, 
hy They quote, All poor are worthleſs reprobates; 

: þ Thus taught to lull kind feelings faſt aſleep, 

Their ſouls find ſweet ſolace, while treaſure ſtill they 
= keep. ms 
r0- 4 6 | 
my e OxRE would e that the Doctor has never 
is Head Mandeville's fable of the bees, or it is inconſiſ- 
nall Went with his character to make quotations from ſuch 
| be authors, except to confute their wretched opinions; 


Ine verification of that fable is ſo lame and poor, 
3 What 3 it deſerves not the name of poetry; the mean 
Ind illiberal ſentiments that his reflections on it con- 
. Peys, are impious, indelicate, and profane, and ſo 
Fontrary to the ideas that all good and intelligent 
Nen have publiſhed on religion, morality, and the 
Wignity of human nature, had not his ſtrictures been 
Fountenanced by thoſe who are catched with novel- 
ny and utreé opinions, they would have ſunk into ob- 
ers, irion and cantempt, ſixty years ago, when they 
Jo nade their firſt appearance. 

ted 

fu 17 is not my preſent 1 intention, nor anche the nar- 
& 7 row bounds of a pamphlet to comprehend the an- 
in-WWwers, which an abler pen could eaſily make to Man- 
Ince Perle 's impious attacks on virtue and religion; and 
(bei my 1 | were 


b 22 ] 
were it not the apprehenſion, that his wretched ſn, {G 
timents are ſunk below the notice of a refined ape, 1 
they could eaſily be made appear fo ridiculous and in, 
conſiſtent, as would reprobate them to every one, 
who ſees with the eyes of right reaſon, 


| Bur I muſt ante myſelf by giving thoſe who 
have not read his wretched fable, one of his reaſon; 
for ſupporting his grand plea, That private vices arc 
public benefits, which will ſerve as a ſpecimen of his 


noble ſentiments. He ſays, that it is neceſſary for the cr 
good of ſociety, who, he maintains, could not ſubſiſt 0 ir 
without vice and immorality, that there ſhould be the 
thieves, robbers, murderers, and whores; otherwiſe 1 me 
many tradeſmen would ſuffer by the want of them, Nom 
as we would then have no occaſion for ſtrong iron 
bars, locks, and doors, to keep thieves out of our Wt B 
houſes, nor arms to defend ourſelves, by which ſmith Wain 
and other workmen would be laid idle: And when We 
highwaymen get money eaſily, they give it to whore | , as 
and bawds, who ſquander it away on fine clothes and Hor. 
extravagant luxuries, without which, mercers, milli- Wo! 
ners, weavers, and a train of other manufaQurer; Mer, 
would ſuffer for their want of employment. mis 
Hz makes all religion, virtue, and morality, to on 
proceed from pride, envy, vanity, and revenge; nor 
does he ever mention, that gratitude, or obedience to 
DEITY, ſhould influence human actions, whoſe ſole Wu! 
matives for their propriety of conduct in life, he ſeems Neeb 
to think, can only flow from pride, or ſecret views of Has 
| ſelf-intereſt. But the motives, as well as the pleaſure en 
end advantage, which benevolence and religion Wb 
afford or 


1 ”" TR 
Nl or to ſociety, were ſtrangers to his bad heart and 
Pianfteat * 


n. 
n ſays, by learning the low rank. to read, you 


F Hake them feel the weight of the burden which Hea- 
1 en has appointed them to bear: but if ignorant as 
the horſe, like him, would inſenſibly drudge at the 
Heaneſt and moſt laborious occupation, and have 
N hore pleaſure in carrying a heavy burden, or filling 


1 dung cart, than moving in the higheſt ſphere of a 
he Perchant, an ingenious artiſan, a ſubſtantial farmer, 
0 r in ſtudying the liberal arts and ſciences. All his 


? ther ſublime reaſonings, ruſhing up from the 
me root, let any judge what ſort of bitter fruit muſt 
Rome to feed the minds of his admirers | 


Bor, ignorant of the commercial intereſt of Bri- 
Kain, (which, indeed, in his time was not come to 
Pe preſent perfection,) he did not conſider that the 
rex Mork of thoſe ſmiths, weavers, ©'c. could be ex- 
nd | ſorted more to the advantage of the ſtate, and all 
li. Poe tradeſmen kept in conſtant employment by a ſo- 
er er, honeſt, and virtuous community. But I muſt ſtop 
his digreſſion from the ſubject, leaſt I ſhould enter 
e lit of more eminent authors, who have long ſince 


| Pale his poiſonous doctrines. 


— 


nor | 
to Since reading the Doctor's Inquiries, I have care- 
ole run peruſed Mandeville's ſtrictures againſt Charity 


Ms 
J « 
ure 
ion 
ord if 


Fbools, quoted by him, and from whom I can ſee he 
Was borrowed a great deal, both of his words and 
Z ſentiments ; and do think that pamphlet a moſt 
i umfical, illiberal, wicked, and inconſiſtent per- 

g mance, He ſets out with a very proper account 


8 ö L 2 99 of 


| 
. 
ö 

j 
N 


&f charity, that it ſhould put the beſt conſtructions © : 


the power which pity has over the human heart, by P 


rance and Davery. 


entirely exploded by all, except thoſe who have only ga 


per diſcernment, who experience, as well as liberal 
ſentiments, have taught, that learning youth of the 
| loweſt rank reading, writing, and arithmetic, ſo fa 


all the mechanical engines and operations which ren- 


ſale in all the markets through the known world. 
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every one's actions, and ſays ſome pretty things a 


immediately practiſes the reverſe of what he preach. 
es, and, through the whole, endeavours to put tr 
worlt conſtructions on every one's intentions, wh; Ml 
have either erected Poor ſchools, or aided in an 
public charity; by which he ſeems to have ſuffered 
fome perſonal injury, as it is ſaid, that a diſtant frien 
left ſome part of his eſtate to a pious uſe, which 
he very unjuſtly expected wholly to himſelf. Tha 
ſeems to be the great cauſe of his inveterate antipa 
thy to thoſe ſeminaries of learning, and his barbs. iM 
rous ſentiments of keeping all below him in ige Is 


Bur manufiQures, arts, and ſcience, fince he wrote 
1720, have fo increaſed, are fo improven and en- 
Jarged, and form ſo great a part of the commercial 
intereſt of Britain, that his confined ideas are long ſince 


thered inſtruction on that ſubject from fuch whimſical 
and antiquated authors, whoſe miſtaken apprehenſion 
of trade and commerce, with their illiberal ſentiments Ml 
of charity, knowledge, and religion, built on ſuch fall W 
foundation, are now reprobated by every one of pro- 


from hurting, has facilitated the progrels of arts, and 


der Britiſh-manutaQures ſo much cheaper, and ſupe· 
rior to any others; whereby they find a more ready 


 Wrruor! 


"0" x 


3 Wirnour Charity ſchools and Hoſpitals, how ma- 
I h thouſands of 1 ingenious artiſans would never have 


bu {Wade any appearance in life, further than ignorant 
ach. Pylabouters ? But happy it is for Britain, in 
the bu of Mandeville's dreams, and ſince the time of 
Why 1 s publication, that ſo many Charity ſchools and 
am olpitals have been erected, as bleſſings to the tem- 
ert Woral and ſpiritual intereſt of mankind, from whatever 


L 


Potives they were raiſed, by thoſe who either found- 
or contributed to them, whoſe charity he is at ſo 


Tha ach pains to aſcribe to vanity. or ſelfiſn views. 
iy : | 
ba WY Tanga k 5s e no ſhadow of any virtue that 


128 ſo much of the ſubſtance in it as charity. The 
Jin or falſe appearance of every other duty of reli- 
Sion, hurts ſociety. An outward profeſſion of faith, 
40. or probity, gives an hypocrite many opportu- 
Witics of deceiving; and, inſtead of relieving the wi- 
Wow, the orphan, or the diſtreſſed, may ruin and de- 


rote 
et 
cal 
1nce 


g. Nontribute to educate the young, and ſupport the 

fical Need and infirm, does a viſible and eſſential ſervice to 
ons de community. And it is certainly very arrogant 
ent; nd preſumptuous in any, to put bad conſtructions on 


falle ions, which are of themſelves laudable. 


pro. 

era Bor it may be W none are more ready 
the o do ſo, than thoſe who put it out of the power of 
far Wh to cenſure them on that account, their charity 


and 
en- 
pe- 
ad 


Peing viſible to, or felt by very few, ſtrangers to the 
Perecable feelings of benevolence, or the pleaſure of 
Paying to relieve diſtreſs, and make others happy ; it 
; no wonder they ſuppoſe that none can be bounti- 


Wu from any other motive than what nende their 
VT 


|; roy them. But he who, from whatever motive, ſhall 


own 


his fancy or manner of writing, where one regard 


and inſolent manner, blames all from the Biſhop to 
the loweſt curate in the church; neither can the 


clergy, I ſhall give two different paragraphs againſt Wl 


„ addrels ourſelves 40 the rigid party-men that arc 
«© zealous for their cauſe, either Epiſcopacy or Pre 
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own minds, which may be either vain oſtentation, o 
ſelf. ends; nor can it be wondered at (as it is ſaid of 
Mandeville), if any thing goes to charity, which they 
expected ſhould come to themſelves, that they ſnoud WM 
be an enemy to what hurts their own intereſt, which, Wi 
by their principles, towers above all other conlidera. 
tions. 


I am not a little ſurpriſed how the Doctor ſhoull 
quote an author, who ſeems to be ſuch an enemy to 
his profeſſion ; and however he may be admired for 


him as a friend, a thouſand will look on him asan 
enemy to religion. In his ſtrictures againſt poor 
ſchools, he lays the weight of that mighty crime on 
the ſhoulders of the clergy, and, in a moſt ludicrou 


worthy diſſenting. miniſter, nor the honeſt country 
domini eſcape his impudent invectives, to whom be 
joins, from the beſt gentlemen to the loweſt farmer 
in the country, as all actuated with one ſpirit of va- 
nity, or party zeal, in erecting poor ſchools, which WM 
he, by his arbitrary opinion againſt the ſentiments of Wha 
the moſt intelligent, boldly declares to be no charity, Wl 
and that all who contribute to them hurt the ſtate. 


As a ſpecimen of his diſreſpe& for the reverend il 
charity-ichools : When he is ſpeaking of thoſe who 


want to erect them, he makes them ſay, Let us 


6« bytery ; but as the latter are but the poor mimics 


RY 
66 ol 8 
8 


: „„ 

W of the firſt, though equally pernicious, we ſhall 
W confine ourſelves to the national church.“ Again, 
When he gives his opinion of thoſe who promote 
Warity-ſchools, and why gentlemen ſhould not con- 
Wbute to them, he ſays, © But ſure, wiſe men that 
are not red hot for a party, or bigots to the prieſts, 
I] will not think it worth their while to ſuffer ſo ma- 
76 ny inconveniencies, as Charity-ſchools may be the 
W occaſion of, only to promote the ambition and 
power of the clergy,” 


raus he maintains, that all clergymen, as enemies 
iS the intereſt of the ſtate, from motives of vanity, 
7 party ſpirit, educate the low rank to read and write, 
W theſe Charity-ſchools, whereby they are put out 
che line which nineteen-twenty parts of mankind. 
Were ordained to occupy in labour, ignorance, and 
Wyvery. But if their geniuſes are permitted to riſe 
d expand, may puſh out ſome mighty Mandeville, 
learned Doctor, or whimſical logician, out of the 
; a 1 birth which Heaven ordained for them. 


3 Bur nothing 1 is more common, than to 1 
[ Wat thoſe who have no regard to religion, generally 
El = contempt on all thoſe who have any concern 
Pit: If they ſhall diſcover a very few amongſt a 
+ Lane clergymen, who ſhall act with impropriety, 
any who profeſs a ſanctity of manners, and make 
Li | of religion as a cloak to cover knavery, then eve- 
Wy one who wears a gown, or appears a friend to 
. ier and public worſhip, are involved in their gene- 
Wl ridicule and calumny. Thus, charity ſuffers from 
3 e ſame cauſe, by thoſe who feel more joy in retain- | 
+ bg the policlſion of money, than in all the pleaſant 
| feelings 
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youth to be uſeful members of ſociety. 


as the want of appetite reje&s the moſt delicioy 


proceeds from an averſion to the expence of them; 
therefore every ſcheme, however unſuitable to the 


author's intention, may hurt the general charity ai 


and liberty of the country. If the mortmain b 


has ever been propoſed againſt the liberty and'pro 


Ties, of the infignificancy, the burden, and hurt which 


_ Honour of producing ſo eminent and noble a chai 
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feelings of benevolence, the ſatis faction of relicying . 
the diſtreſſed, or the pleaſure of training up indigen x 


Evzzxy ſcheme propoſed for thoſe valuable pur. 
poſes, will naturally meet with their oppoſition ; ant 


meat, ſo their oppoſition to all charitable inſtitutionz 


purpoſe, that can be execute at the ſmalleſt charge, 
will be approven of by thoſe who ſo much complin 
of the dreadful burdens of public charity. 


3 1 HAVE obſeryed how thoſe Inquiries, without the 


this place, to which may be added, how much the 
may, in another reſpe&, endanger the great interel 


ſhall ever be again agitated in parliament, which eve. 
ry free Briton will look on as the moſt cruel, arbi 
trary, and important attack, that, for centuries pal 


perty of the ſubject, the account given in the Inqui 


theſe charitable corporations in Scotland are to tu 
community, may remove from the minds of ſome pa 
triots, the objections then urged againſt that bull be 
ing paſſed, eſpecially to this country, whoſe mort 


mains are ſo Gftrrently managed ”_ thoſe 1 in Eng Wh 
land, 


* 


*. . 


Happy was it for Britain, that Scotland had tis 


pil 


41 

Pon of her libettics; and who, by his vigilant atten- 
Toon, 1; alarmed our metropolis of the intended. blow 
What threatened the deſtruction of all her charitable 
Faſtitutions. If that bill had paſſed, i it would have for 
ker ſtopped the current of every future public charity; 
hich fingular ſervice; ſhould be gratefully remem- 
ered by this city, whoſe intereſt it will be, that gen- 
emen of ſuch liberal ſentiments, and ſhining abili- 
Bes, may ever repreſent them in the great ſenate of 


| he nation, to guard and defend the civil and reli- 
yious een of Scotland. 


Has his nber Ind "dforrting mink known as 
lite the importance of education to youth, as Mande- 
ile and his followers;he would not have fo ſtrenuouſiy 
Pefended the ſaurce of all the ſeminaries of know- | 
edge, by which Britain towers above every other 
Eountry, in arts, ſcience, manufacture and commerce; 
and it is ta he hoped, that ſuch eminent: patriots, will 
hever be miſled by theſe | whimfical theories, which 
be great inereaſe of trade and manufacture, the ex- 
ſerience of metchants, and the feelings of mankind, 
ore and more reprobate, and wiſely eſtabliſh, as a 
certain maxim, That ignorance and ſlavery, the pa- 
ents of wickedneſs: and barbarity, will ever be the 


to th ruin and deſtruction of a free, einen and com- 
1e pa Perciz . |.vvad-Þ 

ill be Lanes! 12 75 . 
mort Win that al. a. bill 18 duly 1 no- | 
ug hing can appear more arbitrary, or ineonſiſtent with 


Phe laws of Britiſh liberty, whoſe greateſt excellencies 
conſiſt in protecting the perſon and property of the 
ſubject; but, by that propoſed act, none were to have 
he power of * of what they either perſonally 
M acquir ed, 


L 90 1 
acquired, or ſucceeded to, in what manner they {parc 
might judge beſt for the good of the r or tle ad 


nappincls of ſociety. 


Bur by that ſtatute, to whatever pious purpoſe they 
ſhould think proper to bequeath any ſum, it was to I 
be ſeized on, and put in the precarious public ſtock WP”! 


of the nation, at a low intereſt, ſubje& to every re. = 
volution of the ſtate, and to the caprice of men en. ifs" 


dowed with ſuch cruel and arbitrary ſpirits, as Were 5 em 
the projectors of this bill, whom the nation, eſpecial. ff 
ly Scotland, will ever pray, may never riſe to high WF" 
power. As, from the ſame principle, they might Fora W 


| a bill to oblige the eſtates of all minors to be put in n 


to the public ſtocks, and if permitted to ſtretch their i | 


power, from ſame rule of equity, might ſeize upon | le 
the whole bonded money of 25. ee 1 


Ir the wrong e e of Engliſh Wort a 
funds, are ſo as repreſented by the Doctor, it is cet. 


tainly in the power of parliament, to make acts to Bl, 
correct and amend thoſe abuſes, and to put the ma. 1 
nagement of them on a more frugal and equitabe re 
footing; that would be acting like wiſe guardians of . 


the ſtate, but to ſeize upon the whole funds, with 
theſe in Scotland, which are conducted with the ! 
greateſt propriety, would have been the ſame, as on 


pretence, that ſome landlords not Improving their Wc 


eſtates for the good of the nation, therefore an 26 hz 
: ſhould be made to deprive the whole of the power Wn 


over their own a peapert). 8 I 


If Tuber who firſt projected the mortmain bil, 


wd Bart been excellent Yathas to eaſtern mo- 


_ | parcly, 


Leon ] 


Le, and would probably agree with Mandetille 
and his followers, that there cannot be too many 
. + miſerable ſlaves, to be trode upon by a few rick 
Wnfecling tyrants. 


Bur to thoſe of humane, Chriſtian, and true Britiſh 


Pirits, men of fuch arbitrary principles, will ever be 
Peteſtable; and if that mortmain bill ſhall ever be. 
gain agitated, and the ſame ſpirit of Britiſh horry 
Femain in the country, it will certainly meet with ſuc: 

@ppoſition, that were it to paſs into an act, would cauſe 
In univerſal rebellion; eſpecially in Scotland, which, 

ſn all former inſurrections, never had ſo much rea- 
bn as this would give, for defending the property 


o hoſpitals, for rearing up the young, and relieving 


ſhe old, with all the funds paid by numerous corpora- 
tions, for ſupporting their poor members, with their 
ridows and children, 


TakRrrokk they would never peaceably ſurren- 
ler, what they and their forefathers had long collect- 
id for ſo noble purpoſes, but by military force, which, 

t is to be hoped, will ever be nobly reſiſted, and the 
promoters of ſuch arbitrary meaſures, reprobated by 
very free Briton, 


Hao ſuch acts of parliament- paſſed in more early 
eriods, the funds of our charitable corporations 
yould now be very inſignificant, as a viſible bleſhng 
as attended their increaſe, both in the great riſe of 


ands purchaſed, and the attention paid to their accu- 
nulation. 


Bor thoſe of Mandevillian 8 which am 
orry to hear ſome men of character profeſs, from 
any liberal pretences, think that there are too ma- 


M2 ny 


| ples to take place, the opulent could not be fo hap- 
Py except the miſeries of others were to make then 
ſo, nor could ſociety long ſubſiſt, under ſuch unequs. 


T conceive, that the 3 anne e or ſlavery ol 


E 9 4 


ny funds for ſupporting the poor, and as there 1; ny ; Pei 
fubject of latitude, but ſome examples of abuſe may 1 
be quoted, they are at all times ready to produce pan 
ſuch entree whereon to found their cruel and liberal 


- \ * 


Bur if 0 would candidly confider 50 many on 
more advantages ariſe from public charities, than any ſſo! 
bad conſequences that can poſſibly attend them; how {ure 
many fellow-mortals are relieved from miſery, and i 
indigent youth trained up to be happy and uſeful, it 
would greatly overbalance all the mercenary motives 
of Mandeville and his followers, which always tet. 
minate in keeping a few opulent a little cafier, at the 
expence of the freedom and happineſs of perhaps nine 
Fare parts of their fellow. creatures. 


Was that argument properly Ntated, it could be 
made clearly appear, that were his wretched princi- 


lity of circumſtances, ; as his inhuman ſchemes render 
neceſſary. 9 


: IvvezD by his ſyſtem, nothing is laid on the ples. 
ſure which benevolence afords to a rational mind: 
That alone, to men of different diſpoſitions from him 
and his diſciples, towers above all conſiderations, and 
affords ſuch rational pleaſure as counterbalances al 
their frivolous arguments, and falſe opinions of the 
good of the ſtate, er eaſe and proſperity of the great 
and opulent; as it is impoſſible for a good heat t 


| J 
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; ſci e e can add to the (PI of 1085 


uce anity. 


| STRANGE, that theſe admirers of ignorance and 
ver, ſnould pretend, by their theological declama- 
Pons, to convince people, who are endowed with com- 
non ſenſe, or natural feelings, that any rational crea- 
ſure can be eaſy or happy, when groaning under a 
peavy burden, or at ſuch hard labour, as ſhall twiſt 
Wind torture the whole nerves and vital ſprings of the 
body. That cuſtom will ever make it agreeable to 
bc agar in the ſuffocating damps of a ſubterra- 
peous pit, or working all day in a cold marſhy ditch, 
With ſcanty proviſions to ſupply or recruit the waſte 
bf the animal ſpirits, 1 in hopes e of reaping nothing but 
Weſpair ; 

WY 

ALL we oratory of the mo ſubtile caſuiſt, will 
Ko more convince me, that ſuch hard labour, by eu- 
om, ſhall become pleaſant or eaſy, than ſhould they 
pretend to demonſtrate, that one lying on a bed of 
horns, may be as caſy as on a bed of down, and 
vill be as difficult to prove, that depriving a rational 
creature of all the intellectual pleaſures, which know- 


plex. {ledge diſplays to the foul, will increaſe its happineſs, 
ind: chat an oyſter partakes of greater felicity than a 
bim ie ener, or an exalted angel. 

, and 
5 al But the denten babe to poor — 
f the (is ever ſereened by cruel and unfeeling men, under 


pretence that it reſults from exceſſive loyalty to a 

| nee, whoſe power mult be ſupported; from their 

lotic regard to the honour and intereſt of the 
Kate, 


different livings in the church of England, and coun. 
tenanced by many in this place, though of very dif. 
ferent feelings and diſpoſitions of mind, only for his 


the ſtate; I ſay miſtaken, becauſe thoſe cruel mes. 
ſures have not turned out to effectuate the end pro- 


nign doctrines of peace, or of any who are endowed 


| diſpoſition, or drunk with Mandeville's arbitrary and 


— — 
— — — —— — ' — 


breath: But crimes are covered by cuſtom; and 
eruelty, when varniſhed over by ſpecious pretences 


1 | 
late, or ſuperſtitious zeal to the good of religic,ſ 
and ſafety of the church. - 


Fr o ſome of theſe pretences, I have heard one 
who preaches the doctrine of mercy and truth, pu). 
licly rejoice at the account he received of a wh 
garriſon of ſoldiers being put to the ſword in coll 
blood, and was not aſhamed to profeſs his ſanguine 
hopes, of ſoon hearing 1 3,000 Chriſtian throats be. 
ing cut by as many ſavages, and publicly declared, 
that no quarters ſhould be given to rebels, and al 
purely becauſe they differed from him in politica 
opinions; yet that gentle-ſpirited parſon is raiſed to 


exceſſive loyalty, and miſtaken views of the good d 


yore by them. 


Ar any rate, it is certainly very inconſiſtent with 
the character of thoſe who profeſs to preach the be- 


with the common feelings of humanity, to rejoice at 
the miſeries of their fellow-creatures ; nor will any do 
ſo, if they are not naturally of a a and wicked 


whimfical opinion, that Heaven has ſent the great | 
bulk of mankind into the world as horſes, with ſad- 
dles on their backs, and bridles in their mouths, and 
a very few with whips and. ſpurs, to ride them out ol 


make 


.* 


f . 
[ Luke it appear in ſome eyes leſs frightful, yet the un- 
bot will ever believe, that no good can dwell 
j a cruel and barbarous heart, 


| ManD EVILLE en bis admirers, may aſſert, That 
Iiirate vices are public benefits, or the votaries of the 
E of Rome, That the worſt of means are ſancti- 

$cd by their ends, which are the good of the church; 

Sut 1 cannot conceive how a. good Chrib ian, or mo- 

A ph yoſopher, can allow that the laws of God, or 

ſc eternal rules of rectitude, are to ſtoop or give way, 

ither to the good of ſtates or churches ; or that men 

bf character, ſhould publiſh to the world, the neceſ- 

ty of keeping moſt of their fellow. creatures in igno- 
Rance and ſlavery, for the convenience and pleaſure 

5 f a very few of ſame ſpecies, who happened to be 

Wued into life by opulent parents; to whoſe pompous 

ftles, and vain pretenſions, all the feelings of huma- 

ſity, with the peace, good order, and happineſs of 

Peiety, are to be ſacrificed. 


Thus pow'r and pride will meaſure human fate, 
he. To ſuit the purpoſe of a church or ſtate ; 


wel Thoꝰ ſtates and churches ne' er could be deſign' d, 
e To rear up en all . and blind: 
do Vor coach! the N to feel a barbarous j joy, | 
ckel WF When ſavage hoſts, ten thouſand lives deſtroy z 
and As pow'rs on earth, to mortals were ordain'd, 
oreat By Heav'n's eternal law, to be reſtram'd : 
ſad- 1 3 | 
1 That law, great Nature wrote on hearts humane, | 
; And ſpoke, All elſe, rude, whimſical, and vain; | 
wy Howe' er by churches, or by Monarchs giv'n, 

and WW An muſt rebel, who thwart the laws of Heav'n. | | 
ey 8 55 9 
nabe HowEvER | 
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Renner a due ſubordination by diſtinction g 


rank, is neceſſary for the good order of ſociety, thy 


driving of that to extremity, or keeping it in dy; 
bounds, forms a miſerable or happy community, 


Strange, that man, the alone rational creature on thi 
globe, ſhould claim ſuch ſuperiority over his fellow 


which diſtinction is denied to all other ſpecies wh 
herd together in tribes, to enjoy in common the ble, 


_ Gogs which Heaven has provided for them, withoy 


aſſuming a power to lord it over one another. 


Ir may be anſwered, that being void of rea 


the great are inſenſible of their ſuperiority over the 


ſmall, otherwiſe: they would foon form the fame 


manner of government; and as a few cannot ds 
prive the multitude of that reaſon which they do nat 


poſſeſs, there can be no ſuch e 06:95. at takes wo 


among mankind, 


2: 


Tunis a to be che beſt apaldgy for Mandeville 


doctrine, of keeping the vulgar in ignorance, which! 
in all his ſtrictures, he inſiſts to be the ſire! and on 


method of commanding an implicit obedience. But! 


would imagine, that the more equally the bleſſings of 


Providence are divided, ſo as to maintain a kindy 
ſubordination, the more ann and HaPPy woul 


that ſtate es. 


e wh have * imbibed Mr of 'P big 
power and prerogative of monarchs, are generally 
a different opinion; but if they were duly to conſider 
the propriety of cke Britiſh conſtitution, how ſuper: 
or to any other form of government in the world, 


for e the . happinety of free-born br 
| je * 


: —?:t 4 „ W 
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' ets, they would ſee that Mandeville s ſcheme of ig- 
1 oranee and flavery, is totally inconſiſtent with its 
Noble principles; and as ſimilies are ſhorter than 


& long train of reaſoning, eſpecially on ſubjects of lati- 
gude, on which the e have ſo often diſputed, 


Lr us compare the government of a ſtate to a ſu- 
herb | machine, where an arbitrary monarch is the 
Pain ſpring, whoſe power is ſcrewed up by a few 
hinions, to ſuch a pitch of elaſticity, as to force mil- 
Eons of il-tempered wheels to keep in rapid motion. 
Pattentive to their being properly oiled or cleaned, 

y conſtant friction they ſoon wear out, or run into 
Jiſorder ; and, by ſudden ſtops, often break the main 
ring, 0 either ruin the whole machine, or put 1 
into ſuch confuſion as to render it very difficult 2 
pain to be joe in motion. 


Bur che great and noble machine of Britiſh go- 
ernment is moved by a ſmooth and well-tempered 
and ſpring, wound up and regulated by the wiſe ſe- 
ate of the nation, who find it neceſſary to have ma- 
y thouſand inferior ſprings, whoſe powers operate 
n millions of wheels and pinions, conſtantly refreſh- 


filled 
Fhich! 
onl 


But! 


gs au and cleaned; who move in caly ſteady courſe ; and 
indy ch is the conſtitution of this curious fabric, that 


roull he metal being at firſt ſo well refined and tempered, 

| nd the machinery ſo contrived, that the ſmalleſt and 
Wolt inſignificant wheel or pinion, by performing its 
oper motion, riſes in progreſſion to a larger, from 
ence to ſmall ſprings, and at laſt, if regular in all 
s motions, to one of the ſecondary movers or direc- 
rs of the grand ſpring, which feels every interrup- 
Non that may be given to any part of the machinery. | 


ferior ſtation, till it becomes one of the moſt inſigu. 
ficant of the whole. 


encourage arts, ſcience, and manufacture, with al 
the commercial intereſt of the ſtate, and proteQing 


rious and well-conſtructed machine of Britiſh govern. 
ment, where the meaneſt ſubject has a title to enjq 


Architect of the univerſe has provided for his ration 


and induſtry. 


ved by ſo many different main ſprings, ſo difficult to 
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But when a great wheel Ether ſtops, or moves wrong 
ſuch is its conſtruction, that it falls of courſe to an in. 


AFTER what I have obſerved on the wiſdom d 
the Britiſh government in the paternal care taken t 


that liberty by which alone it can flouriſh, I nec 
not explain the allegorical repreſentation of the gle 


all the temporal and ſpiritual bleſſings, which the grea 
children, whom he has endowed with powers to ac 


quire and partake of them, according to their virtue 


I MGH have carried on the ſimile, and ſievel 
how far the Britiſh is ſuperior to republican, ariſto- 
cratical, or democratical governments, who are mo- 


be properly wound up, and can never move n! 
ſuch regular order as our incomparable Britiſh ma-. 
chine, when governed by one wiſe Sovereign, under n 
the direction of a Britiſh ſenate. 1 
I 0 give an abſtraQ, or ſhort account and ſumm- 
ry of theſe Inquiries: On reading them, the miudſifiſÞc 
feels ſuch a ſucceſſion of different impreſſions, that ie 
is often at a loſs how to think, or what is the Au- 
thor's intention in publiſhing to the world opinion 
ſo different from one another, ſo as to render a crit 


cila 


39 J 


In on the performance extremely” difficult ; and, 


on, 
n in Me the voice of heathen oracles, can be interpreted 
en any fide of a queſtion. For if one part of bis ar- 


ment is blamed, his objections to it are offered as a 
oper defence againſt any illiberal ſentiment, which, 


m d my opinion, the whole ſtrictures on the poor of 


en tocotland are liable to. 

h al theo 

ding TurrnerorRE the faireſt way will be to give ſome 
neel the Reverend Author's own words on the general 
go. guments he uſes to ſupport his favourite penſioning 

vern- heme, to which all the preſent plans of charity ſtand 


enjoy 
great 
ond 
0 . 
virtue 


oppoſition; and whatever objections he afterwards 
pentions, which, he naturally ſuppoſes, liberal minds 
fill make to his ſentiments, they mult only be 
peant to ſhow, of how little importance they appear 
gainſt them. The quotations he makes from Man- 
ville and others, are ſurely intended to inforce his 
un ideas on the ſubject. However he may approve 
all their other ſentiments, there was no occaſion | 
d quote them, was It not to homologate his own ar- 
uments. 


ewed 
riſto- 
mo- 
ult to 
e in 
1 Mas 
under 


| Ir one was to publiſh a quotation from an author, 
All of ſcurrillous calumny againſt any particular per- 
dn, calling him by every bad name, and he ſhould 
bltify that author by ſaying, what was publiſhed ap- 
eared to be too true, or that it could not be denied, 
ould he afterwards fay ever ſo much good of the 

erlon calumniated, it would be no ſort of recom- 
ſence to the injured character. 


mma- 
mind 
Hat | 
Au- 
1400s 
 Critl 

cila 


| Ay arguinent is carried on to ſhew all the deceits 
It beggars, and how many impoſitions we are liable 
N 2 10. 


to, and repreſenting all the poor as wicked yj 


quoted. The reprobating of all who have the mi 


. conſequences attending them, it is a plain manifeſt, 


"M jects of this humanity.” Whatever conceſſion 


putting children into ſuch diſmal abodes, wa 


: houſes in and about Edinburgh, which, till reading 
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worthileſs, page 81 and 82, which I have alreah 


fortune to be poor, mult offend every genercylli 
mind; and however it is a little relieved by the Ay 
thor's animadverſions on the pleaſure of ſupporting fel, 
low-mortals in diſtreſs, they will never atone for the 
general accuſation ; but the mind is again hurt, 
the danger of affording the moms aid WN 
due to the 8 e 2304436 8 


Warn we obſerve his numerous objeQicn: t 
Poorhouſes, ſection 3, page 98, with all the bad 


or declaration of war againſt them, where he {ay 
0 There | is no ſet of mankind where we find more 
« floth and vice, than Song thoſe who are the ob. 


he may afterwards make in favour of them, is to 10 
manner of purpoſe. 1 


Wurm his natural feelings prompt him to own the 
neceſſity of taking care of their innocent offspring, 
he ſeems to acknowledge the propriety of Pool- 
houſes for that purpoſe, But in page 102, he paint 
the dreadful picture of all theſe hoſpitals, in ſuch co- 
ours, as would make a ſtranger to them, believe, that 


next to deſtroying both their ſouls and bodies, 4 
he makes ſo very few ſurvive that act of cruelty, and 
thoſe who do, are all ſickly, wretched, and worthlef;| 

though, after viſiting, and narrowly examining the 
order and conſtitutions of all the Hoſpitals and Pool. 


theie 


; E $62 :} 
eſe Inquiries, I always looked on, both as great 
Ira efſings and ornaments to the city, I have now a 
muß och better opinion of their W utility. 
icroul 
© A To behold ſuch a number of healthy youth trains 
ng dhe up in the paths of virtue, to ſucceed the pre ſent 
r tieWencration, none of any feeling but mult be pleaſed 
rt, Mid happy at ſuch viſitation; 3- at ſame time, I could 
ch ot but regret, that the Reverend Author of the In- 
ies, ſhould have taken fo many prejudices againſt 
pem, from falſe information of facts, or that he 
ould have unfortunately paid ſo few viſits, before 
; iblihing ſuch eruel invectives againſt the charitable 
kſtitutions of his own country; or repreſented them 
la7s iſs fo burdenſome and expenſive to the community, 
more Which he plainly fays in page 103, is the principal 
e ob. eſign of the publication, in theſe words: © The 
fon WF chief objeds i in yiew are, to leſſen the enormous 
to n0 WF expence to which the country is expoſed by taxes 
oc various kinds for the poor.” Then he goes on 
bo ſay, * That Pgbrhouſes, inſtead of leſſening, in- 
* creaſe ihe evils complained of.” 4 


- 


1 2 


ns id 
> bad 
reſts, 
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ring, 
Þoor- 
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h c0- 
, that 
was 
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Tun is no term of language more generally 
| iſconſtruQed, than that of public burdens, and no- 
Wing more unjuſtly complained of, either in what is 
aid for ſupport of the nation, or what! is equally juſt 
Wor the a of the poor. 


4 1 * firſt is duly conſidered, That for the ace a 
Wary ſafety and good order of a community, they a- 
pree to maintain the dignity of their Sovereign, and 
that a number of noblemen and gentlemen ſhall aſ- 
pcmble to conſult the general good of the ſtate, which 
1 . ie 


11 


15 Cafe to be done without fee or reward; * the 
find it neceſſary to have armies and navies to defeni 
our liberty and religion, from foreign and internal foe 
to protect and encourage trade and manufacture, {ett lig 
a proper police, make wiſe treaties, and ſo eſtabliſh oo. 
commercial intereſt, as to make us a rich, a flourih v. 
ing, a free, and a happy nation; for - theſe purpose 
each perſon, according to his abilities, muſt bear ri 
proportion of the charge paid out for obtaining al 
thoſe advantages, without which, we would hay 


Ir. 


been poor and deſpicable. How inconſiſtent, then, I. 

| call that a burden! It is a juſt debt, for which we hanM 1 

| received competent value; and ought te to be paid wi 

| grafitude, Þ 
i Ix ſame manner, the debts we owe to the poor, ar: ip! 
] | | very improperly called heavy burdens, and enormou Hie 
Il. expence. To view charity in a political light, ſeperatt Mil 
| from the obligations of religion and humanity, for i 
I the good order and exiſtence of ſociety, there is per: 
Ii haps ſeven-eights of the community neceſſarily em- 


ployed in labour, as tradeſmen, artiſans, huſbandmen, 
ſoldiers, ſailors, &'c. with all their wives and children, 
to make the opulent eaſy, without whom, merchants 
could not trade, nor could the rich enjoy any ol the 
conveniencies and elegancies of life. 


Tuvs, all who work with their hands, are properly 
the ſervants of the ſuperior rank, and as hard labour 
ſoon wears out the animal frame, and the wages they 

receive, ſeldom do more than ſupport them and their 
families, if they become poor, when age and infirmi- 
7 renders them n incapable of rorking. 


Tas 
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thy "I call of gratitude, which bids us be merciful 
een kind to our old horſe, our dog, or domeſtic ani- 
| foes Gal, will prompt every one of feeling, humanity, or 
letth Bligion, to take care of our old worn, out ſervants, 
Hh out Wlow-creatures, and Chriſtians, whoſe backs are 
urilh. pwed down by our burdens, their nerves twiſted 
poſe ich long labour, and their hair grown grey in our 
ir the reice, or as ſailors and ſoldiers, in protecting all the 
ng i emngs we enjoy. 

hav | 
en, to IF it is juſt and equitable in a well regulated ſtate, 
hau lay taxes on all for the proportion of public charge 
via government, is it not equally reaſonable to oblige 
very community to ſupport their own poor? None 
but the unbountiful, and thoſe of Mandevillian prin- 


r, art ples, will deny the propriety of, or oppoſe the ap- 

mou Wllication to parliament for a law ſo equitable ; nor 

erate Will they look on it as a burden to pay fo ſmall a ſum, 

„ fot þ their juſt proportion would amount to tor ſo noble 
per. purpoſe. 
em- 

"7 TieRzFoRE, all poor workmen who have wrought 

dren, 


Ill they are ſixty and upwards, when generally their 
Jicour and ſtrength muſt fade and decay, or thoſe 
hho have been reduced to poverty by diſeaſe, or un- 
prtunate accidents of life, to which we are all liable, 
hey become juſt and legal creditors on the rich. and 
prtunate, who, in proportion to their humanity or re- 
Neion, will pleaſantly pay to make theſe their worn- 
jut ſervants, and unfortunate fellow-mortals, eaſy and 


Fomfortable, in the evening of a painful or laborious 


hants 
„ the 


perly 
1bour 
they 
their 
ir mi- 
Ir 
Tus 
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nich charity prompt them to make large g 
Gowiments of rich fields for paſturing their old horky 
Where, out of gratitude for their paſt labour, th 


ih re allowed to wear out their exiſtence without gr 
work, ſhall Chriſtian charity repreſent it a burdain, 
to ſupport poor fellow-mortals at a ſmaller expene e 
or require hard labour from them to the laſt peridf 
of life, and cruelly load all with infamy, who ente A 
into a Charity Workhoule ? 5 Col 
re 
Bur with regard to their innocent offspring, . 
Il perate from all the pleaſant feelings of rearing up a 
Il infant race, ſelf-intereſt, -and the policy of a well m 


gulated ſtate, calls on every prudent mind, to viewit a 
moſt eſſential to the welfare of the preſent and futut 
generation, to take care of their health and education, 
otherwiſe when neglected, many muſt die, and othen 

= come up to be ignorant and barbarous; whereby the 

community would be infeſted with whores, thieves, 

and vagabonds, incapable of any uſeful ſtation, or d 

riſing to fill up the places of the opulent's offspring, 

| Who by vice, want of genius, prodigality, floth, ot 
other accidents, often naturally ſink to the lowel 
claſs of men, while the induſtrious, wiſe and virtuous, 

. as naturally riſe to riches and honour, 


— — — ey wines 


— 


Pa — 


E Rx one becomes a juſt debitor to another, 
from whom he receives real value : If, then, the rich, 
the idle, and the eaſy, are provided in all their e0joj- 
ments by the labour of the poor, without whom, tlie 
could not have a houſe to dwell in, clothes, vicuals 
or any other convgniencies or elegancies of lite, why 
then will they call it a burden to ſupport thoſe wort- 


out inſtruments of their pleaſure, health or fortunt, 
who 
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ho become their juſt creditors for the little neeeſſa- 


ea 
ores of life, they are now unable to provide for them- 
theWMWlives ; or why expect more labour from old age and 


t un ermity, than human nature will admit, without 


urde in, wearineſs and fatigue; and all to ſave a trifle to 
ene e rich, the eaſy, and the opulent! 
eridll 


ente Ar ren this digreſſion on the word burden, which 
conſider as a debt; let us for a little, allow it to de- 
ve that improper term, ſo often uſed in the Inqui- 
g men examine the ponderous weight, when a due 
up aMoportion is put on every ſhoulder, which ſhould 
ll re-{ſoperly bear it. 
wit aß LN ee (fn RN a 
futur the Edinburgh Charity Workhouſe, coſts 
ation, 4000 per annum, and there is betwixt 30 and 
othen g eo inhabitants, were it equally divided, would 
y the about two ſhillings per annum, to each, but if the 
nere, lity of bearing that dreadful burden is meaſured 


or a ording to the wealth of the citizens, ſuppoſe only 
pring eo ſhould be loaded with it, is ten ſhillings each, 
th, or allow it to be divided amongſt that number ac- 


ding to their different abilities, what an inſignifi- 
t trifle would it be to every one, were the opulent 
pay in | proportion to their fortunes ! 


lowelt 
tuous, 


if the Canongate Phortoale colt L. 400, and there 
between 5 and 6000 inhabitants, is about 20d. 

b, and ſuppoſe only 800 were to contribute, is 
each; if divided as above, it will bear the ſame 
anion to the opulent and induſtrious, as in Ldin- 
eh; and the Weſt. Kirk pariſh rather lels, 


O To 


other, 
e rich, 
e010y- 
1, they 
Ruals, 
e, why 
worlt- 
Jr tune, 
who 


E 


Jo prevent nice calculations, from thoſe who ww 
to magnify the dreadful public burden of -ſupportin 
the poor, and who are more alarmed at the appr 
benſions of a poor rate, than any other national tx 
though ten times the value; inſtead of laying it o 
houſe rents, which ſome have calculated to come; 
a great amount, on purpoſe to terrify poor houk 
holders, who could not afford to pay it; 


Tux above view of it, is Boks and unanſwerall 
even to thoſe who can neither read, write, nor han 
learned arithmetic z if the expence of the Canongut 
Poorhouſe is L. 400 or L. 450, double the nume 
of people at 105. each, will evidently pay the charge; 
ſhould that ſum be laid on 8 or 900 people out of; 
to 6000, by a ſet of reſpectable inhabitants, as te 
maſters, who are well acquainted with the circun. 
ſtances of the inhabitants in the place, nothing cu 
be conceived more eaſy and practicable. 


In the city of Edinburgh, the ſtent on trade 1 


make up a certain fum according to the circumſtances 


of different dealers, bas been collected with that di 


intereſted prudence and equity, as does honour to the 


gentlemen employed as ſtentmaſters, and few reaſon 


able complaints are ever made, but when proper) 
repreſented, are redreſſed. Why, then, may not: 


tax for ſupporting the poor, be in the ſame manne 
collected, by which poor houſeholders and induſiriou 
tradeſmen might be free, or pay very little ? 


9 THEREFORE, fill inſiſt, that according to tl! 
ſcheme, the opulent would pay only a few pound 


the induſtrious a lew ſhillings, and the Author 0 
thel 


has * 
*. 


El 


el 


E 


o wu ee nice calculations, would not pay the value of a 
porting ole entertainment to a few friends, in the year, and 
appreiWve the trouble of ſuch publications, as only furniſhes 
al tuſMWccuſes te the illiberal, to withhold what is due to 
it ae poor, by making a trifling weight appear a 
ome iighty burden, on purpoſe to eſtabliſh a new ſcheme 
houk charity, which 1 have obſerved, would have the 
orlt effect on ſociety. 


crab War rn Er to hurt the poor from unculpable error 
Tr bag judgment, from deſire of being ſignalized for no- 
ongaelty of opinion, from ſaving money to the opulent, 
umbeis any other intention; it is evident, that the infa- 
large; yy thrown on the characters of the old, the indi- 
it of ent and unfortunate, on the Work, Alms-houſes, 
; ſtem Mind Hoſpitals of this place, with the ingenious means 
ircun ſaving their ſmall pittance of proviſion, and the 
8 cad labour cut out for worn- out old age; the com- 
laint of giving indigent youth any education, cramp- 
g their natural genius and ambition, and ſentencing 
ade dem to perpetual ignorance and ſervitude, will de 
tanceWboked on as inimical to the poor, by all who are en- 
at dif bowed with humanity, or common diſcernment: Theſe 
to tire facts which leave no room for reaſoning. = 
ealon | J 
oper Who wound the poor, on whatſoe' er pretence, 
not To hearts humane, will ever give offence; 
__ For who can fit at eaſe, and merit ſee 


17 Abus'd, while ſtruggling with adverſity ? 
| The dauntleſs tar, the ſoldier, bold and brave, 
Who ſhed their blood, our liberty to ſave, 
> thi Muſt reap deſpair, indignity, diſdain, 
bunch And court the hand of charity in Vain. 
or "8 02 The 
the, . | | 
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The hoary head of venerable age; 

Sweet infant! innocence, in life's firſt ſtage, 
The groping hand of blindneſs, and the lame, 
vw ho tender Pity and Ferne claim. Mee 


When from their woes, a refuge they ſhould find, 
Are reprobate, as worſt of all mankind; 

Since all, who, in poor ſanctuaries muſt dwell, | 
Are doonrd, as furies of a little hell. | 


F 


How void of cs; muſt that temper be, 

Who loads the poor, with toil and infamy l 
To fave a debt, the opulent are due, 

Or ſchemes to publiſh, whimſical and new ! 
ws pd a age 7, J))CCCFCCCCCCCC IL bs 4 12s Tor on 7 


Nox who read the Inquiries, can refuſe what i 
fact is found, that the funds for maintaining the 
poor, are greatly hurt by them, they having furniſh 
ed ſuch a number of obj ;cions againſt all our ch 
ritable inſlitutions, F to the opulent, many of 
whom, ſince that publication, have contributed 10s 
thing towards any public charity. 


How ſtrange, that in a city fo lunge as the metro- 
polis of Scotland, to which ſo many of the great and 

opulent reſort, where the houſes, equipage, elegance 
of dreſs, and manner of living, is conſtantly appear. 
ing more ſumptuous and expenſive, owing to the 
progreſſive riches of the nation, by the inereaſe of 
manufaQure, agriculture, and trade; ; 8 


Vr that ſo little of the expence of maintaining 
the poor, ſhould be paid by them who are moſt able 
to bear it, or that Inquiries ſhould be made with ſo 
much! ingenuity, how to make thoſe inſtruments of 

. | manuſad are, 
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banufacture, &'c. from whom alone riches can flow, 
bls expenſive, when near worn out, by decreaſing 
beir ſcanty living, and contriving ſchemes to ruin 
heir progeny, and reprobate their characters, inſtead 


bf allowing t them a more comfortable living, from the 
rowing riches of the country. 


Is it not to be wondered at, or what would an in- 
{ligent Engliſhman think, who knew by experience, 
is proportion of poor- rates, were he to behold all 
e opulent, the polite, and elegant inhabitants of 
dinburgh, and ſee how genteelly they lived: Were 
e told it was left to the generoſity of 49,000 inha- 
bitants, to pay tor the ſupport of 1000 mendicants, 
u twopence balfpenny per day, he would ſuppoſe no 
ifficulty of marking near the amount on as many 
caches, chaiſes and chairs, of the rich, as would pay 
he great part of the expence; and that every chari- 
ble inſtitution could be eaſily ſupported, without 
nuch aid from the induſtrious, eſpecially when he 
found the immenſe difference of Scots and Engliſh 
door. rates, and how differently they were managed? 


0 
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Ir he Was told that the crvatef burden falls on the 
oneſt, ſober, induſtrious citizens, he would naturally 
alk why this inequality, or why are not thoſe opulent 
nhabitants obliged to pay the proportion of that ex- 
pence, which ſupports fo many r noble charities? 


Was this Engliſh gentleman, a Howard, or one 
bt bis noble principles; with what indignation would 
© behold the outward ſplendour of any, whoſe 
names were never ſcen at a public charitable contribu- 

fon, or whoſe liſts of penſioners were ſewer than their 
cooks 


aining 
ſt able 
ith ſo 
nts of 
fo: arcs 


it could be fo limited, as to keep it from being ſu 


are generally o different from thoſe 1 in Scotland. 


to the public charities of this city; ſome of whon 
are not only liberal donors and contributors, but 
think it not below their dignity, to honour even the 


diſcharge the exigencies cf ſtate, and the balance is 
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cooks or valets ; he would be clear for applying i 
parliament for a poor-rate, eſpecially when he kney 


an oppreſſion as it is in England, where the prac 


and diſpoſitions of managers of charity foundations, 


Tuts is not meant as a general reflection on the 
great, as many. of the nobility and gentry contribute 


Hoſpital of the indigent orphan with their particuly 
attention. 


Ir a great deal more taxes arc laid on than vill 


y 
ſquandered away, or given in penſions to ſerve political Ne 
purpoſes ; or if poor-rates are in the ſame way abu. 


fed as in England, there would be ſome reaſon for 


writing Inquiries, and making complaints of heavy 
burdens ; but in Scotland, where fo little is collec: 
ed, and that in the unequal and inconſiſtent manner 
of voluntary contributions, and managed with ſo 
much honour, ©cOnomys and propriety z ; 


l Ir is cruel, EL: as ; incompetent to be at 6 


much pains to miſrepreſent them, and make ſuch 
nice calculations how to ſtarve, torment, and repro- 


bate our poor worn-out old ſervants, by contriving 


how to ſave a halfpenny per day, or a trifle from 
the homely table af maſters, miſtreſſes, &'c. which 


would not be a ing in the Fear to 1 opulent 


citizen, 


a 


AND 


Ein 

Anp after all the pains and trouble of the pious 
id intelligent, for generations paſt, as well as thoſe 
the preſent age, in erecting ſo many ſeminaries 
\r the maintenance and education of numerous in- 
gent youth; how ſtrange and unaccountable is it, 
at the wild and exploded opinions of Mandeville 
all be raked up, to prevent education, and give 


the ople (unacquainted with the principles of that 
ibutsWbandoned author) a prejudice againſt all ſchools and 
rhom{Wſpitals, to the deſtruction of youth, of virtue, and 


ligion, by favouring his ſtrange opinion, That blind- 
{ and ignorance will make a ſtate flouriſh, more 
an arts and ſcience ; to which he plainly adds, vice 
d wickedneſs. As in his preface to the fable of 
e bees, when mentioning what he is to make ap- 
ar in that book, he has theſe words: That man's 
vileſt and moſt hateful qualities, are the moſt ne- 
| ceſſlary accompliſhments to fit him for the largeſt, 
and, according to the world, the happieſt and moſt 
flouriſhing ſocieties;“ with many ſuch ſentiments, 
tedious and ſhocking to mentian. 
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au perſuaded it is the firſt time that wicked au- 
r ever had the honour to be quoted, in ſupport 
any clergyman's publication ; as the buſineſs of 
e one ſhould be, to enlighten the minds of the 
Ir, in knowledge; while the other is for keeping 
m in ignorance, darknefs, and flavery, "Their 
ions ſhould certainly be inconſiſtent with one 
ther; yet, by this unaccountable junction, the 
Ir have ſuffered by that cruel and undeſerved 
jroach, which the Inquiries have ſo indelicately 
red upon them; the effect of which they will na- 
Ay meet with from the unbountiful ;—as to my 

certain 


at ſo 
| ſuch 
repro- 
riving 

from 
which 
pulent 


AND 
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kertain knowledge, all public inſtitutions have dons (i 
from many who have inattentively read the Inquiries; i 
But from all who are naturally of illiberal mind, Wt 
whoſe parſimony is ſuperior to their principles of ch. 
rity; by which they are the conſtant perſecutors i 
the poor, on whom they are ever r, calunm 
and contempt. 


How dread the wound of calumny's ſmooth ſting, 
When whiſper'd round! ſwift flies on ſcandal's wing, 
To foes of poor, unfortunate, forlorn, 

Who meet with proud, unfeeling mortals ſcorn ; 
Tho! high- born ſouls, when iſſued into breath, 

Vet fools of fortune, doom them Qflaves till death: 
How ſtrange, that Prieſts, who publiſh light divine, 
Should dream, a ſtate, by darkneſs e&'er can ſhine | 
That men, miſled by Mandevillian whim, | 
Should rude, dark flaviſh ignorance efteem ! 

Or plead, the wealth and glory of a ſtate; 

Shall reſt, on infants? blind unhappy fate! 

For new-born theories, parſons ſhould defpiſe, 
What ages have proclaim'd, benevolent and wiſt. . 


Ir is not my province to dive 1 hereſies of the T 
church, whether Arminian, Arian, or Socinian ae 
the moſt dangerous; but nothing can be worle loi 
. fociety than Mandevillian hereſy, which condemns 

all children of the poor and unfortunate, to perpetual 
ignorance and ſlavery: So that were the greatelt f 
mily, or men of the higheſt abilities, by unforcken 
misfortunes, to fall into poverty, which often lap 
pens, their offspring mult not learn to read or wilte 
or be educated im- any hoſpital, to be inſpired vil 
higher ambition than to bear a burden, or fill a dui 
tarts 
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ro * _ APS that cruel principle would not be thought 

in | damnable hereſy in the church of Rome, being ve- 

ind, Wh conſiſtent with their doctrincs, but it ſhould cer- 

cha. Minly ſtand higli in what free proteſtants call hereſies, 

;rs off a moſt inconſiſtent with their principles, with liber- 

umn . religion, a and the common rights of Britiſh ſub. 
[i 8 


| | A canviy reader | is Feailed what to think of the 
| f Jeverend Author's diſſertations on that illiberal ſen- 
nent, of keeping all the poor in ignorance and ſla- 
y ery, where he quotes Mandeville's pamphlet againſt 
1 Pharity-ſchools, and mentions many of his ſtrange 
Wipious arguments againſt learning poor children to 
1 tad the Bible: To which he adds his own ſentiments, 
; Þ page 245, in theſe words, © That their being able 
to read, often produces ſuch effects, is what cannot 
be denied, In the low country of Scotland, where 
W tlic pooreſt are in general taught to read, and in/truc- 
id in the principles of religion, numbers of the low- 
eſt rank may be found who believe their know- 
ledge in religion to be ſuperior to any biſhop, and 
W are more tenacious of their political and theologi- 
cal opinions, than the ableft ſtateſman or divine. 
lt may be ſuppoſed alſo, that ſuch people, under, 


ng, 


nez 


demi the conduct of a popular demagogue, will be more 
peru readily led on to miſchief than others, who, hav- 
elt f ing leſs conceit or knowledge, mind only their 
reſce own affairs,” 


Few can read that paragraph with pleaſure, but 
pumediately his mind ſeems to recoil at the illibera- 
Wity of the ſentiment, when he mentions the many 
. wantages of knowledge and education to ſoctety, 


— 
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them or ſocicty. But the great argument is concern 
| dren, who are reared up, both with regard to 


| ſtations of life they are intended to occupy, as me. 


the commercial intereſt of the nation, than ſetting 


+ would be diminiſhed, to the great hurt of manufac- 


on whom it would be a great hardſhip were they de. 


t 4-7 


and how far ignorance and barbarity tend to M0 
ruin of a ſtate: Yet he maintains, that no argumen e ft 
can be good for learning poor Hoſpital childre 
writing and arithmetic ; and goes on with mention 
ing all the bad conſequences of giving them thoſ 
branches of education. 


B. 


ou! 


THAT breeding up rural children in an eaſy 9 
luxurious life, or giving them an extenſive educ; 
tion, is allowed rather to hurt, than ſerve cither 


ing the education of Poorhouſe and Hoſpital chil 
clothes, education, and maintenance, ſuitable to the 


chanics, tradeſmen, ſailors, or other employmentz 
which I have made appear to be more conſiſtent with 


them out of thoſe houſes in an early period of lie, 
as ignorant herds or peaſants. 


02 me Doctor, in all his arguments on that ſub- 
ject, ſeems to take for granted, that Providence has 
appointed all poor children to be out-day-labourers, 
by which the number of mechanics and artiſans 


ture: Neither does he conſider, that great numbers 
from theſe, uſeful ſeminaries ſupply the navy with fail. 
ors, or go abroad to the colonies. 


| Fo all of theſe ranks, writing and arithinetic is fe. 
ceſſary, were it only to correſpond with their friends, 


Pics of that e without which, were they 
| endowed 


En 


dowed with the greateſt natural abilities, they have not 


to thy 
Umen 
nildreg 
ention 


K Brstpxs, when they are in Hoſpitals or Po — 
| thol 


ouſes, no great time is ſpent in that part of educa- 


aly 0 
educa 
Either 
ncern 
| chil 
rd to 
to the 
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t with 
ſetting 
T lle, 


jor are not employed in working to defray the 
eat expence of their maintenance, Sc. and that 
eſe poor children have leſs title to any education 
han others in the country; in which I differ widely 
om him; and think, both for the honour of the 


e poor, they ought at leaſt to have a ſuitable edu- 
tion to the ſtations they are intended to occupy in 
wure life, 


Bur the Doctor thinks, if poor children were 
lucated to read and write, they would be in dan- 
rot filling a high ſtation, and conſequently leave 
e laborious work, either undone, or oblige a ſupe- 
er rank to fill the place which Providence aſſigned 
d them at their birth; where, in page 240, he 


t ſub- 
e has 
urers, 
tilans 
lufac- 
bers 


1 fail. 


irſt aſſigned to him!“ —l'll tell him who—Per- 


95 his Reverence's or their honours? poſterity ſhall 


is ne. e obliged to do it, as a puniſhment for their idle- 


ends, 
y de. 


: F'cvard to their virtue and activity. Whatever ar- 
they 


oral bearings may be given from Lord Heralds 
1 vpon 


ie ſmalleſt chance of riſing in any profeſſion or buſineſs. 


on, as the activity of youth muſt be conſtantly em. 
loyed, nothing can fill up an hour better: but he 
ems to think, that every hour is loſt where the 


unders, contributors, managers, and community, 
who perſonate their parents,) as well as humanity to 


kes this e * But who, then, is to un- 
dergo that labour which he ſhould have performed? 
for which he was born, and which Providence at 


tl and vice; and their offspring ſhall again riſe as 
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upon earth, there are none entailed on mankind fron 
| heaven, to continue longer than they and their poſic. 
rity fill up the ſtations allotted to them with Propri | 
ety, honour, and diguity. 1 


None can read the hiſtory of the riſe and proprel 
of arts and ſcience in Great Britain, and other happy 
climes, on which the rays of liberty have been al. 
lowed to ſhine, but muſt, with pleaſure obſerve, hon 
many families have riſen, through the virtuous indul. 
try of enterprizing men of genius and merit, deſcend- 
ed from indigent” parents, or educated in public Che. 
rity-ſchools or Hoſpitals ; and how much the com. 
mercial intereſt of all trading nations have riſen from 
| that rank of men whoſe fortune depend on their ge- 
nius, induſtry, and education, who would have been 
loſt to every noble purpoſe, without the firſt rudi 
ments of all ſcience, reading, writing, and arithme. 

tic 1 


Tus: ideas are inconſiſtent with extenfive views 
of charity, which confine not the bleſſings of life toa | I 
| few v who happen to be born of rich parents, who look i * 
on it as a prerogative to enhance every external I? 
enjoyment, and when any demand is made on them, ii 
that would fo much as ſtraiten their very pleaſures or 
amuſements, as an impudent dee on their pro. 


* 

WIE 2 very ſmall proportion of that expence be- 
ſtowed « on charity, it would make all around then 
caly and comfortable; but the contemptible opinion 
given of the poor, by Mandeville and the Inquiries 


makes them believe, if any of the low born, by thell 
1 >. ;nduſty 
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on I Roduſtry, ſhall riſe in life, it is a violent intruſion on 
iſ ; 4 ne honour of their families, to which their charity 


4s often confined. 


Pri. 

Where Charity begins and ends at home, 
rel There, gen'rous thoughts or actions, ne'er will come 3 
| For why ſhould wretches, born to ſweat and toil, 
* A great man's eaſe, his ſport, or pleaſure, ſpoil ! 
3 Or why, the offspring of a ſordid race, 
ad; Riſe up, his lazy honour to diſgrace | 
dul. Since ſages ſay, great nature doth ordain, 
end- That all her joys to th? opulent pertain; 
be. Thus pow'r and pride wild theories will produce, 
om. The mind, and tender feelings to ſeduce. 3 
rom 
ge. Bor after mentioning, that few i in the manufactu- 
deen Fing towns of England can read, and not one of five 


? hundred know any thing of writing and arithmetic, 
N pe lays, page 250, Inſtead, therefore, of hoping 


WF reaſon to expe& that it will chiefly be confined to 


iens thoſe who have been educated at public Charity- 
toa WM F ſchools, who have the leaſt title to ſuch advan- 


look FF tage.” From ſuch quotations, we muſt obſerve 
emal he Reverend Author's determined opinion, That the 
hem, i leſs education children receive in Charity-ſchools and 


1 Hoſpitals, i is the better, whatever he may afterwards 
1 © to the contrary. 


. pban Hoſpital's future declenſion, in page 233, he 
wgnoticstes, mercenary maſters and miſtreſſes, 


e be- 
them 


inion e who have no view in accepting the offices, but to 
ries |. promote their own intereſt ;”” and, when © a re- 
heir - F ation of fidelity once begins abulcs ſucceed 
alt {6 « faſt. 


that ſuch education may become general, we have 


| In the fame manner, when ha ſpeaks of the Or- 
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© faſt to one another, and the whole houſe become 


« a ſcene of irregularity and confuſion.” Then he 
concludes with ſaying, © After ſuch hoſpitals arri 
e at their height, and become opulent, the zeal « 
« the Managers no more appears neceſſary, they 
«© think they may take liberty with the funds, and 
« abuſes, greater than thoſe now mentioned, begin 
5 to take place.“ 


Waar can he mean by this ſtrange paſſage? 
However he flatters the preſent Managers, it is an 


imputation on all the reſpectable citizens of Edin. 


burgh, out of whom they muſt be for ever choſen, 


to ſuppoſe it poſſible, that a ſet of mer. ſo abandoned, 
ſhould join altogether to plunder the indigent orphans 
committed to their charge, by taking liberty with 


their funds. What the other abuſes are, which he 
calls greater, I cannot conceive ; but he aſſerts, that 


all hoſpitals, when they arrive at their height, are 


liable to, or have really ſuffered by thoſe hidden abu- 


ſes.” I have been in the management of other Hoſp! | 


tals, but it never entered into my mind to have the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of the leaſt intended miſmanage- 


ment, but the reverſe was ever obvious, their great 


anxiety to promote the intereſt, and accumulate the 
bonds of thoſe inſtitutions. 


NEITIIER 4 believe he could find a treaſurer, and 
a whole ſet of managers out of all the decent citizens 


in the metropolis, who could be capable of purloin- 


ing a ſhilling of the poors funds; why then ſo man) 
dark inſinuations, ar predictions of baſe and wicked 
managers, and allow ſtrangers to entertain ſuch in 


delicate ſentiments of the citizens of n 5 
08 
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de Non is it confiſtent with his former conceſſions, 
be r charitable funds being fo faithfully managed in 
$ cotiand, that when our Hoſpitals become opulent, 


ive 
of Nentlemen, the moſt reſpectable, who are choſen ma- 
ney — on ſhall think themſelves at liberty to ſeize on 
and thc funds, and commit greater abuſes ; a higher 
gin ime than which, I cannot conceive, except to poi- 
n or deſtroy the children; and afterwards, he ſays, 
« when they are poſſeſſed of power, they are ſtrong- 
ze! WS ly tempted to render them ſubſervient to their va- 
an | nity or intereſt.” 
ſen, 3 Wu opinion can a ſtranger have of our direc- 
ned, bs: of Hoſpitals? He will naturally ſuppoſe that the 
ans &caſurers and managers of thoſe who are poſt fed 
with bo! large funds, have fine lucrative offices, who can ſo 
be Naſily make free with them, eſpecially when told by 
that x e Author of the Inquiries, who, by his preface, ap- 
are ſhears to have been fo long concerned as a manager, 
aby- lor had the beſt intelligence of them, and by expe- 
olp!- ſence, knew their Ws baſe practices; from which, 
the {Whoſe who know his fortune better than his real cha- 
age- . will naturally ſuppoſe he has become rich, by 
eat e many lucrative employments. 
the 
| anne the intention of the Author may have 
: Nen, in publiſhing ſuch ſentiments of our charitable 
and ? Pics, with their teachers and managers, they 
zens Wl dre very uncandid, and inconſiſtent with what is due 
loin- bi thoſe, who, from conſcience and humanity, exer- 
nany ice ſuch honourable offices, and whatever other con- 
cked WW Jon he makes in their favour, they will not atone for 
h in- : ch calumny, eradicate from the minds of ſtrangers, 
f he memory of ſuch open aſperſions, nor encourage 


gentlemen 
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gentlemen to accept offices of ſo much trouble, with: 
out any temporal advantage, under fo much unde. 
ſerved cenſure and reproach. 


ArTxr ſuch gloomy anticipations, or rather pre. 
dictions of what is to happen, none can think hin 
a friend even to that Hoſpital, which he formeth 
mentions with ſo much praiſe, nor can any beliey 
that he wiſhes its proſperity, or that of any other in 
the city, all of whom, with their teachers, he repre: 


ſents as ſuch burdenst to the community; but if he 


would give his own candid opinion, he plainly wiſhes 


them all aboliſhed, and thinks it better to truſt the 
education of the whole children; to their poor pen: 


ſioned parents. 


I Havz heard it very judiciouſly obſerved by thoſe 
who are prejudiced in favour of Engliſh maid ſer 
vants, as a reaſon why they are generally more clean- 
ly, agreeable, and more polite in their manners than 
the Scots; that great numbers are taken from Cha- 
rity ſchools, as moſt of the families in Engliſh pariſhes, 
both for the encouragement of thoſe uſeful ſemina- 
ries, and the advantage of getting well educated, vi- 


tuous young girls, are thereby provided; and look on . 
it as a duty to teach them that affability, and -readi- 


neſs of performing all kinds of houſe work, which 
diſtinguiſhes them from other ſervants; whereas, 
moſt of our maid ſervants, come from their poor and 
homely parents in the country, when of age for work- 
ing, who, from their infancy, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have ſeen either the cleanlineſs, good manners, 0! 
education, which children are bred to in regular Ho: 


pitals, or Charity-ſchools ; it therefore cannot be e. 
pected 
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[ me years trained up in genteel families : 


Wturally turn out the ſame as the Engliſh ſervants, 


re- 
vin Wm ſame cauſes, which is an evidence of what ad- 
ter] 7 ntage Hoſpitals are to ſociety, and how far prefera- 
liev Ne to the Doctor's penſioning plan, which would 
-r in Nooduce not only imperfect, but wicked and aban- 
-pre. ned maid ſervants, to debauch the offspring of the 


Polent, who would ſuffer more from them, than 
bis parſimonious ſeheme. 
* warn the liberal obſerve what pains he has taken 


Fer of being impoſed upon by the undeſerving poor, 


ſ-r. » they cannot find any mark to diſtinguith from 
can. e deſerving and unfortunate, and who, by want of 
hes lief, may ſtarve and languiſh away, through ſuch 


* miſtake ; of two errors, they mult think giving 
mall TH the leaſt, and muſt blame thoſe dange- 
; ous cautions ſo oneen inculcated by the Author, 


Bur his mind is again relieved by the quotation 


W'guments, where Shakeſpeare puts theſe words in 
e mouth of Polonius, That he would uſe the 
: Tue according to their deſert ;”” Hamlet replies, 


T ſhall cape whipping? Uſe them after your own ho- 


3 * 
n 


5 merit is in your bounty.“ 


F bfted they will be ſo perfect, till they have been for 


E Bor thoſe who are educated 1 in Hoſpitals here, 


Penty times the value of what their parents ſaved, 


| 
| 


the whole Inquiries, to repreſent the dreadful dan- 


f Wiven from the play of Hamlet, to. confute his own 


F Uſe every man according to his defert, and who 


* nour and dignity ; the leſs they deſerve, the more | 
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By which ſyſtem none can commit a regt miſtake 
though they ſhould give a ſmall bounty even to thoſe 
whoſe appearance may deceive them; and muſt ap- 
pear not only an objection to that nice frugality of 
beſtowing charity, but a reproof to thoſe, who, by 
ſuch curious diſtinctions, prevent liberality. , OM 


14 * * * 
- 


Tae benevolent mind is relieved by tuch quotz. 
tions from Shakeſpeare; but the Author afterwars Ml 

goes on with his parſimonious calculations, that a5 3 
the undeſerving poor | ſhould have only 9 d. the mol 7 
deſerving ſhould by no means have more than 1, # 
6d. per week, which is leſs than twopence halfpenny 11 
fer 45. to ſuſtain them! in all the neceffaries of life, not 
the value of one glaſs of claret, with a bottle of 
which, after hell they, in their fortunate days L 
were perhaps both able and willing to entertain the WY. 
| preſent opulent « contributors ; but when, by unfore- 74 
ſeen misfortunes, reduced to poverty, theſe very per: 
ſons ſhall be calculating how to reſtrict them to two- © 
pence per day, to ſave a mere trifle, every gencrous 
mind will ſpurn the mean calculation. 

Hap the Reverend Author known how much liz 3 | 
Inquiries have bardened the hearts of many to tb 
cries of diſtreſs, ſhut up the ſources of charity, and 2 
increaſed the miſeries of the miſerable, by reprobat L 
ing the poor, with all the Hoſpitals and Workhouſet 76 
an this time of dearth ; and how tar they have ſerved . 
as an apology to the Eee for not contribut- Wi 
ing t to the public charities of this place; he would 
not ventured to hive the hand burnt which wrote i 
25 them, but rather have for ever ſhut them up from the il 


. * uy 1 
; zt, or made them appear only againſt the abuſe of 
Wagliſh poor-rates. 


&| How VER they may lighten the burdens of that 
Wuntry, no liberal hearted Scotſman can eſtimate. 
Wc ſmall debt due to feeble age, or indigent infancy, 
| 2 3 burden, which all of common humanity can 
1 ily bear; and after giving the illiberal ſo many ar- 
ments FF excuſes for withholding their voluntary 
3 lletions to mendicants, or the preſent public chari- 
Ws, which, by the general meaning of the Inquiries, 
3 much condemned, he is likewiſe againſt any 
Y 4 plication to parliament for a poor rate, which, after 
| long experience, is now found ſo neceſſary. Againſt 
ea he furniſhes many arguments, and quotes a 
= alſage from a learned author, page 18 5, by which 
= e dilapproves of making any ſort of proviſion for 
F bpporting the aged; poor, and infirm, or educating 
eir indigent children, which, inſtead of charity, he 
t hakes It malice and ctuelty ſo to do: His words are, 


us ingenious author of the Sketches on Man, 
1 before referred to, juſtly obſerves, the ruling pal- 
on of thoſe who live by bodily labour, is to ſave 
Wy a pittance for their children, and for ſupporting 
F themſelves in old age, ſtimulated by the deſire of 
WT accompliſhing theſe ends, they are frugal and in- 
"RE duftrious, and the proſpect of ſucceſs is to them a 
WE continual feaſt. Now, what worſe can malice in- 
WE vent againſt ſuch a man, under the colour of friend- 
WT hip, to ſecure bread to him and his children, 
WE whenever he takes a diſlike to work, which effec⸗ 
wally deadens his ſole ambition, and with it his 
7 F honeſt induſtry.” | 
| Qs - Tae v 
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text, by ſhewing the many diſadvantages of a poor. 
tax, and alledges, that more will be collected in: 
voluntary way, than by ſuch conſtraint; how far th Un: 


Scotland, particularly in Edinburgh, can fave out df 


Sketches, except a general and eſſential good is to 
give way to a partial evil; for where one could fare 


tax, to make the opulent landlords bear their propor- 


to pay in proportion to their rents; that is to ſay, 


| ſhould not be under the neceſſity of paying a ſmall 
debt to the poor, but according to their own will and 


poor- taxes, or any regular method to oblige all ranks 
to Typport the old and indigent. 


4 thor, and Lord Kames' ſtrictures on the abuſe of Eng: 
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Tux he continues to preach from his favourt 


is true, let him aſk the managers of the Charity 
Workhouſes in this place at preſent, who have bee 
vſing every method to excite a voluntary colleCtion, 
in vain, 


Ox if he will look round, and conſider how few in 
their wages, a ſhilling to ſupport old age, or to edy. 


eate and maintain young children, he will be con. 
vinced, that his learned friend is not infallible in hi 


any thing to ſupport old age, a hundred will be let 
deſtitute, and their offspring ignorant beggars. 

Hz would even object againſt laying on a gener: 
tion of maintaining the poor, as he ſays, it is difficult 


to know how much debt they may have contracted, 
therefore, would be a great hardſhip to oblige them 


however they are obliged to pay their Juſt debts, they 


pleaſure. In fhort, his whole arguments are again 


LY 


1 nave formerly obſerved, that the Reverend Al- 


liſh 


L 3 J 
. m poor rates, if their information concerning them 
pe juſt, merit the higheſt praiſe from that nation, and 
x ſhould point out to them the neceſſity of applying to 


Urite 
Ore 
in 


- thi i parliament, for a reformation of theſe abuſes, ſo as to 
arity ; put their charitable inſtitutions on a better footing; 
been Het I cannot join in wiſhing them all aboliſhed, no 


more than changing the Britiſh conſtitution, becauſe 
chere may ſometimes be a mal- ad miniſtration; as, of 
vo evils, Foe leaſt ſhould always be choſen. 


tion, 


2W it 
ut of 
edu. 
con. 
n his 
1s to 
fave 


» left 


Bur to draw arguments againſt our Scots inſtitu- 
tions from what happens to theſe in England, is nei- 
Wther juſt nor candid, as they bear no reſemblance to 
Bone another, and after long experience, if the one is 
Wand pernicious, the other has turned out a great 
Eblefling and advantage to ſociety; nor can any rational 
ſcheme be deviſed, whereby ſo much mercy, benig- 
(nity and happineſs, can be diffuſed, at fo ſmall an ex. 
pence to the community. 

neral T7 

0pot- 
Heul 
Qed, 
them 
| lay, 
they A 
ſmall 
and 
zainlt Wi 
ranks 


| TrrREFoRE, whatever encomiums the Inquiries 

receive either from Engliſh Reviews, or manufactu- 

Fring towns in Scotland, thoſe who duly conſider the 

Worcat hurt they have done to the charitable inſtitu- 

ions of this place, will not allow they deſerve ſuch 
ſfourable reception in the een. 


I HAVE before obſerved, that there is a very great 
difference in the diſtribution of charity in Glaſgow 
Wand that of Edinburgh, and that the great obje& of 
Wpublic charity, i is taking care of the riſing generation, 
ich, it appears, the Doctor has not duly conſidered 


in is animadyerſions on our Hoſpitals and Poor- 
ouſcs. 


| Au- 
Eng- 


liſh IN 
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In ſuch towns as Glaſgow, Paiſley, Ce. when 
there is ſo great variety of work for the old, a ſmil 
ſupply is only neceſſary to be given them in thei 
houſes, where they work, and conſtantly reſide, when 
their own induſtry is unable to ſupport them: Then 
they are well known by the miniſter and ſeſſion 4 
the pariſh, and the more children they have, the 
richer they are, as they can be employed from five 
ſix- years of age, till they grow up, and help to defry 
the charge of the education of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, 
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Ax Paiſley, you may ſee a weaver on a ſilk loom, 
with ſeveral children aiding his operation, who cam 
from 6d. to 28. or 38. per week, and when they 
grow up, are put to more lucrative parts of the ma. 
nufacture: It is plain, that Hoſpitals or Poorhouſes 
are noways ſo neceſſary in theſe towns, as in this 
city, where there is no ſuch work; either for old or 
young. 
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1 SEE, by a ate publication from Glaſgow, that eren 
penſioning there, is a very intricate and difficult buſi 
neſs; and notwithſtanding the laudable care they 
are at, to diſcourage idleneſs, by frugally ſupplying the 
poor with no more than is abſolutely neceſſary; het, 
within the laſt fifty years, the ſum allowed in Glal- 
gow for maintaining the loweſt claſs of the poor, has 
riſen from about L. 600 to L. 3000 in the year, 
which, conſidering the difference of the number of 
11 inhabitants, will be found little ſhort of the heavy 
— burden, and exorbitant expence ſo much complained 
in of, in maintaining the loweſt claſs of the poor i 
Edinburgh. 
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0 8 © THEREFORE, if it is attended with ſo beck diff. 
ther ulty and expence to penſion the poor at Glaſgow, 
ah Mow impracticable would it be to penſion the idle 
hel YuRuating 1 rabble of poor in this place ? From which 


is evident, that the preſent modes of charity here, are 
iuch better calculated to anſwer the noble purpoſes 
Yr which they are deſigned; aud were our Poor- 


ride well for preventing vagrants and ſturdy beg- 


he expence equally on all the inhabitants, no ſcheme 
tould be deviſed, that would anſwer better: I am 
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"ſl Fl hherefore at a loſs to underſtand how the Doctor 
they ; Gould be againſt a law ſo 65 and neceſſary. | 


pe more willing to contribute, to keep ſuch a bats 
Pitti i within doors, or if it is to oblige the managers of 
Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals to adopt that ſcheme, for 
* ant of funds to carry on the preſent mode of charities, 
cannot ſay; D but, at any rate, itis ſurely juſt and reaſon- 


they Pole, that all ranks of people ſhould be obliged to pay 
the Wording to their different abilities, for dere 


4 he poor of the n 


Nos could I ever hear of any obje&ion to it, but 


car, Wl 

* money y than their liberty, and ſeldom appear at vos 
ay 4 Pomary contributions, but when threatened to be 
ned obliged by law, to pay what they 5 to do with 


out ſuch conſtraint. ö 
| How 


— 


* 


uſes put under proper regulations, by erecting a 


ats, with a proper regulation, or law, for laying on 


| WHETHER it is fra the opinion chat the penſion- 
ſing plan will coſt fo very little, or that the rich will 


I We who are more tender of parting with their 
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to the community. Thoſe mult naturally approve of 


though he agrees it would be a hardſhip, and difficult 
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How ſtrange! that a number of worthy citizen; 
ſhould not only contribute, but beſtow their time, 
trouble, and great attention, in managing public cha 
rities with much care and ceconomy ; and that the 
opulent, who take no trouble, nor pay any attention 
to them, ſhall refuſe to pay, much leſs than their 
proportion, though warned from the pulpit, fron 
public advertiſements, and the Managers obliged to 
hang on expectation, or beg from door to door, to make 
up a debt, for which they were under the neceſſity 
of pledging their own credit, in faith of a voluntary con. 
tribution ; yet many of thoſe opulent inhabitants cry 
out againſt a poor-tax, leſt they ſhould be obliged to 
pay their proportion of what is. due to the poor and 


every new ſcheme, however impracticable, that will 
hurt the preſent charitable inſtitutions, or are 
paying towards their ſupport, - 


170 Ta various opinions on charity, in the Inquiries, 
have given great latitude for argument, both for and 
againſt them; but whatever conſtruction different 
readers. may put upon them, none can refuſe that the 
meaning is, to aboliſh Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, al- 


to accompliſh, ſince they have been ſo long eſtabliſhed; Wi 
yet it is plain, that he wiſhes they had never been erec- ſh 


ted, which is much the ſame; and that univerſal pen- Wi 


ſioning would be a much cheaper and better mode of Wi 


public charity: Indeed, if he had candidly laid down Wi 


that ſcheme as his own propoſal, without making ob» BW 


jections to it, or #eprobating the preſent modes of 
charity, it would have made my obſervations much 


caſier, and much ſhorter, 
WHATEVER 
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Warzvzx advantage theſe Inquiries may be in 
aifying the expence of Engliſh poor-rates, I can- 
Wot conceive the leaſt advantage they can make on 
Se public charities of this place: But J am very cer- 
4 in of what hurt they have already done, and can- 
Pot help having very gloomy anticipations of their 
ture miſchief, as I have obſerved all thoſe of un- 
Hountiful ſpirits fly to his arguments, as a refuge from 
Pery application for charity; and in proportion to 
Peir unfeeling tempers, their parſimony, or thirſt for 
: 7 rbitrary power, they drink in the Mandevillian he- 
Wſy, that old mendicants and young children in Hoſ- 
Iitals partake of too much eaſe, or education, at an 
[ normous expence and dreadful burden on the great 
Ind opulent, whom they imagine Providence has ap- 
Bointed as patentees to monopolize all external plea- 
ſures, and that none but their progeny ſhould have 
Iny title to riſe above miſerable flavery and ignos 
WalCe, 


| YET will the admirers of theſe Inquiries put very 
Wifcrent conſtructions on them, and by the many ob- 
Nections which naturally occur, and what the Reverend 
Wuthor's own feelings dictate to his general argument, 
Whey quote them as his real ſentiments, and make the 
hole to be only a catalogue of different opinions on 
Wharity, without any deciſion of his own, than which 
Nothing could be more derogatory to, nor inconſiſ- 
Went with one of his character, who means to have 
Wc merit of eſtabliſhing a better mode of charity, 
Which is the great intention of his publication; while 
Pthers will not allow ſuch ſentiments as I have obſer- 
ed, to be in the Inquiries, or will put different con- 

Nuctions on them. 
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Bur ſtubborn facts, and natural feelings, often 


ſand in the way of learned declamation and logic 
reaſoning, and ſeldom fail to get the better of then 


in a diſpute. That my obſervations on the Doctor 


Inquiries may not be miſconſtructed, I ſhall bring 
them before that tribunal, and leave them to the can. 
did and unprejudiced, to determine which are mol 
conſiſtent with both : 


Ir the ideas, or private ſentiments of an Author 


are to be known by what he writes on a ſubject | 
think nothing can be more plain, to convince an in- 
partial reader of his meaning, that all Charity Work. 


houſes are great burdens on the public, and eren 


way unſuitable to anſwer the purpoſes for which they 
were intended, than from what he ſays of them, ſe&ion 
3, already quoted; and that he poſitively avers, the 
molt of the children in theſe houſes are unhealthy, 
and ſoon die, cannot be otherwiſe interpreted from 


what he ſays, page 1025 


cc Ir the children are taken in at a tender age, 
<« they ſeldom live; even when further advanced, 
< they are ſeldom healthy, though the greateſt care 
e be taken; yet where numbers of them are croud- 
ed together, they breathe a contaminated air, con- 
1 tract a fallow, ſickly appearance, . | 


Arrzn RWARDS he goes on to reprobate all the poor 
old people, « as flothful and worthleſs, by which the 


e children are made unhealthy, idle, and vicious,” 
as before quoted. — 


WI 


7 
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Often W » muſt underſtand, from theſe. words, of chil- 
gical {Wren ſeldom living, that the greateſt part of them 
them J ie; ſo that out of forty, not more than ten or fifteen 
tors if i Fan live, and no more than the ſame proportion can 


ng 
can. 
moſt 


have any health, or appearance of life ; and that all 
re idle and vicious. 


Bor he evidence of their * managers, or any who 
gave viſited or intereſted themſelves in the welfare of 
Nneſe noble inſtitutions, more than the Reverend Au- 
; Khor has ever done, will homologate the evidence 
hich I have given, how far he has been miſinform- 
|, and his aflertions are wrong. 


athor 
& | 
im- 
Fork. 


very e 

they L HAvE dreads 3 my lone to them, and 
con Nerpreſſed my concern, that the Doctor ſhould have 
, the been ſo long a ſtranger to thoſe inſtitutions, where- 


thy, 
fron i 


Eby it is plain that he has taken all the diſmal ac- 
counts, which he has publiſhed of them, from falſe 
information, which is the only apology any can 
make for his differing ſo much from the facts which 
am now to ſtate, concerning the ſuppoſed great 
mortality, ſickneſs, idleneſs, and vice of theſe hou- 
Fes, which are ſelected from their books and records. 


age, 
iced, 
care 
oud- og 51. 1 
con. I $HALL here give an account of children's deaths, 
extracted from the regiſter of funerals, kept in theſe 
Charity Workhouſes of Edinburgh, nm 
poor and Weſt-Kirk, viz. 
1 the Fg : 
us,” FEpinsBuren Charity Workhouſe, contained at an 
_ erage, for ſeven years preceding January laſt, (that 
u, from January 1776 to January 1783, 202 chil- 


* dren, 
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dren, which is in all 1414, out of which x 5 died, 
which is little more than 7 in the year out of 202, 


AxD on looking over a period, where all the age, 
of the dead are particularly mentioned, I found out 
of 312 ſucceſſive deaths, only twelve children aboye 
three years of age died; and, by the time of their 
dceath, they come far ſhort of the calculation of Gor. 
don, and other general tables of deaths in London: 
Which makes one-third of all children to die the firſ 
year after birth, one-fifth the fecond, and one-tenth 
the third year, after which the deaths diminiſh a; 
they grow up. But, even according to Halley's ta. 
bles of deaths at Breſlaw, where a great deal fewer 
appear to die, the deaths of children in the Poor- 
| houſe are leſs than his calculation at ſame age, in that 
ny place. 


Ir muſt give pleaſure to obſerve the great atten 
tion and trouble which the Managers beſtow, in pte. 
ſerving the lives and health of the children of that 
| houſe, They have forty of above children ſet to 
work at Mr. Brotherſton's cotton miln at Pennicuik, 
for whom they pay a ſchoolmaſter to educate, and 
preſerve on their minds the good impreſſions fir 
made in the Poorhouſe ; and, when they arrive at 
an age to be fit for ſervants or trades, they arc 
brought in and put to proper maſters : Beſides, they 
have always above one hundred infant children at } a 
nurſes in the country, who are particularly noticed, 
and obliged to bring them in at different times, to 
be inſpected by che Managers, and receive their quat- 
ter payments. 


Or 


Tus 
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uz number of chilaren in the Canongate Poor- 


died 
? 
2, iy from January 1776, to January 1783, have 
Pried, being from 40 to 66, but the average num- 
ages 5 r conſtantly 1 in the houſe during that period, has 
| out acdly been 53, out of which number, 10 have on- 
bore died in ſeven years, the moſt of whom were in 
their Whcir infant ſtate. 
Gor. ; : 
don: THz Welt-Kirk Poorhouſe, which has contained 
- firs an average, from January 1776, to January 1783, 
tenth Nonſtantly 63 children, out of which 17 have died, 
h : d moſt of theſe likewiſe in their infant ſtate; all 
3 . {Which deaths in theſe three Poorhouſes, are greatly 
wer Nelow Gordon's or Halley's calculation of deaths of 
00 r. Nildren, either in town or country.“ 
I that 3 3 - 
Lr any conſider what different impreſſions the 
Wccount in the Inquiries muſt make on the minds of 
OO ie public, by his aſſerting, that few who come in 
55 Ppung ever live, and the remainder are all ſickly, 
wg low coloured, and unhealthy ! People will natural- 
1 imagine, that Poorhouſes are little better than bu- 
jeu ying places, or expedients to get quit of the inde- 
7 . . "ES . 
and Nent's offspring, who otherwiſe might live to be uſe- 
ark members of ſociety. 
ve at 5 
y are Tayererore, to ſhew how far the Doctor has 
they Nen miſinformed, it is abſolutely neceſſary to un- 
en at Neceive the public, by ſtating real facts, the truth 
ticed, i 
i il IT was obſerved, that the poor rate on 8 in Weſt-Kirk 
EY rich, until this year of dearth, has not exceeded fourpence per 
quar- und Sterling ; it muſt be noticed, that the landlord pays the one 
of that tax, and the tenant the other, ſo that no poſſeſſor or 
adlord, has ever paid above twopence per pound to ſupport that 
7 ble public charity. 
115 


of 


E 1 
of which any one may ſee, by examining the reg 
ſters of the different Poorhouſes, where they ui 
find, that inſtead of their being contagious, wretch 
cd abodes of ſickneſs, diſeaſe and death, or houſy 
of ſloth, wickedneſs, miſery and contention ; the 
are blefled ſanctuaries for age and infernity, and 
healthy ſeminaries of virtuous and indigent youth, 


Were it poſſible to compare a like number of tl 
offspring of the Doctor's penſioners, I am fully peri 
ſuaded, that the unjuſt ſentence he paſſes on th: 
children of Poorhouſes, would be much more appl. 
cable to them. If their wretched lodgings, irregy- 
lar diet, night walks, and diſſipated company ze 
_ conſidered, it cannot well be expected, that many 
of them can arrive to be healthy, virtuous or indu. 
trious members of ſociety ; eſpecially, after being f 
long brought up to a habit of idleneſs in this town, 
where there are few or no ſort of manufactures, to 
n young children. 


Ir would be unneceſſary to give any account of 
the mortality of old people in theſe houſes, as they 
moſtly arrive there in the evening of a laborious ot 
unfortunate life, nor can a number in the ſame ſitu- 
ation without doors be pitched upon, to compare Wl 
with their deaths; were that poſlible, it is evident, 1 
for many reaſons, that old people live longer and 
more comfortably in alms-houſes, where ſo much 2 
tention is paid to their morals, their regular diet 
and accommodation. 
* 8 
Ir any will viſit the very low rank of poor, 0! 


mendicants, in and ont the town, and ſee thell 
wretched 
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F etched unhealthy abodes, conſider that deadly 
Wiſon to which both the wicked and unfortunate fly, 
& drown their ſorrows, and obſerve the conſequen- 


ul ies of that evil ſpirit on their lives and converſation, 
the of which is guarded againſt in alms-houſes ; it 
„ and plain, however they are miſrepreſented, that our 
th. Nor fellow-mortals, muſt there terminate their lives, 


more peace and ſerenity, and have greater oppor- 
| nity to prepare for death, than in the midſt of 
Wrerty, vice and drunkeneſs, with hunger ever 
fore them, when the imbecilities of old age, and 
int of the very means of working, prevent their 
Pall labour. 


THAT anzicty for eyery day's ſuſtenance, oblite- 

tes all ideas of religion, and ſoon gives them lit- 
e reliſh for ſpiritual food, which they can only taſte 
j Sabbath, when the ſpirits of malt, moſtly drown 
Peir cares, and diſſipate the remainder of their little 
Þduftry, or what they and their offspring haye either 
egged or pilfered through the week ; indeed their 
Iny tattered raiments, with the numerous inhabitants 
ereon, as well as their outward and inward flavour, 
pult render their appearance in churches not very 
ceptable, 


mpare 
ride; en gene if the univerſal penſioning plan 8 
er and ace, when ſome thouſands will be added to their 


ach a-Wſſumber, there will be a neceſſity to build a penſion- 
r dict 


E's church, which will be a great cut on the Doctor's 
| ifimonious ſcheme, as they can pay no ſeat rent, 
Fry expence muſt be paid out of the public fund, 
aich will coſt much more than a Poorhouſe, and 
no compulſory for contributing to it, the poor 

penſioners 


zor, 0 
theit 
etched 


l 


penſioners muſt want all ſpiritual food, except why 
is beſtowed upon them from miniſters? parochial v. 
fits, which would be the moſt laborious, and le} 
comfortable of any other part of their clerical duty, 


= 


Ir may be obſerved by the foregoing account, thy 
ſince the mortalities are much leſs in thoſe houſes d 


10 humanity, than is calculated by Gordon's or Halley; 
TIRE tables, for youth in general, either in town or coun- 


N= ox 
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try, of ſame age; however differently the Dodur 


N 


— - 
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I views their external appearance, from what I hare 
it with pleaſure done, that fickly or ſallow colour mul 
q not be a deadly hue ; but by ſo few dying ir. propor. 
1 tion to others, will make it more probable, that ny 
1105 eyes have ſeen them through a juſt and proper me. 


dium, as the blooming picture I have painted of them, 
is the ordinary ſignal of health and vivacity, while hi 
view prognolticates nothing but fickneſy and death, 


Covlyp their minds be as eaſily diſcerned as their 
bodies, I am fully perſuaded there would be as viſ- 
ble a difference clearly appear, from the cruel and un- 
favourable repreſentation he gives of them, and what 
they really are, or I believe them to be, except he 
ſuppoſes the poor infants culpable by their illicit ge- 


1 neration ; or if he means original fin, I cannot com- 
Wit © prehend what ſort of actual tranſgreſſions ſhould make 
| (11 them ſo unhealthy, idle and vicious. ; 


Ho cruel and uncandid, to paint upon tht 
| threſhold of theſe : doors, erected by ſo many reſpec: 


— | table rulers, with” pious and intelligent citizens, a 
0 alylums for aged worn- out ſervants of the commu: 
| || _ | Pity, objects of unfortunate poverty, and nurſeries i0! 


indige 


7 


F 


1 


Went youth, Here dwells a ſet of worthleſs, profli- 
te wretches, * who by ſloth and vice, have reduced 
themſelves to want, who live in conſtant conten- 
tion and quarrelling, and who exert all their viru- 
lence, to render one another as miſerable as poſſi- 
| ble, and no power can ſubdue their enmity, or per- 


at wu ſuade them to live in peace and quietneſs toge- 
uſes of ther!” A 
alleys WG | 

cou. Tas E are Kees of the words of lis cruel and un- 
Dodo andid libel, than which, what picure of hell can be 
I have forſe ? Yet that dreadful ſcene is inviſible to all but 


b his falſe informers ; as it would be an imputation 
n the character of the Reverend Author, to ſuppoſe 
im capable of publiſhing to the world, pictures of 
heſe houſes, ſo unlike the originals, and fo contrary 

o real facts, had they not been repreſented to him in 
| wrong light, 5 


Is it not adding miſery to the miſerable, thus to re- 
$robate all who enter thoſe houſes of humanity, many 
f whom, from unforeſeen misfortunes, are there ob- 
lized to ſeek refuge from pining want, whoſe moral 
tharaQters, uſefulneſs in paſt life, and conſequence of 
heir families and predeceſſors, would bear a ſtricter 
eview, than thoſe who have been more fortunate ; 
ind, at the grand review of human actions, where 


ride, power, and party ceaſes, may ſhine with greater 
ultre ? 


$ theit 
18 Vilt- 
nd un- 
1 what 
ept he 
cit ge. 
com- 
make 


n the Bor poverty hides their characters in obſcurity, 
eſpec· nd, to add to their affliction, they muſt bear ſo much 
ns, u undeſerved reproach, from one who never ſaw. them, 


Por examined if they deſerved ſuch contempt; the 
Found they receive from him, ſinks deeper than all 
8 their 


mmu- 
ies fot 


Jigent 


indignation [ 


the pleaſure of frequently viſiting them, not ſolely u 
the objects; but to indulge thoſe feelings, which ere 


vations. ä 


formation on it, which it was in his power to ob- 


who have either dreamed, or given it ſo differeit 


lar demonſtration, I am convinced of. 


blance of them? Qr would he be believed, by vg 
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theie ether woes: How unfortunate is it, that the 4 
thor of theſe dreadful epithets has ſeldom or en 
viſited ſome of theſe houſes, or ſeen the objects of ty 


Trover I have not publiſhed to the world, thy 
ſo much of my time has been dedicated to the ii 
and ſervice of public charities, yet have done myſt 


take account of the dreadful charge, exorbitant ei. 
pence, and little work done in them, without viewing 


ry one of humanity muſt have, who beholds then 
without prejudice, as I have deſcribed i in theſe obe. 


Hx ſays he has been at pains to collect all the in. 
tain; ſorry I am, that he has taken it from thoſe 


from what it appears to others, and what, from ocu- 


Was a painter to draw a group of monſtrous ug: 
ly faces, and publiſh they were taken from originals, 
yet, many of them he had either never ſeen, or 2 
{ach diſtance as their features could not be diſcerned, 
which he bad only taken from the information of 
others, who either did not know, or were their ene: 
mies; is it to be wondered that the picture ſhould be 
ſo unlike, or that it ſhould bear ſo miſerable a reſem- 


who ſaw and regarded the originals ? ? 
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Gex RAL accuſations are ever dangerous; it would 
Jas uncandid to ſay that all are fools who are not 
loſophers, as all are reprobates who are not rich. 
that theſe houſes are all receptacles of ſo much 


ery. 


Wuar an imputation is it on Magiſtrates, Trea- 
fers, Managers, and Maſters, paſt and preſent, to 
er up ſuch neſts of iniquity, as they are figured 
bim! Will not a humane Engliſhman be pleaſed 
think, that though he pays a great deal more for 
pporting the poor, yet, if they are leſs wicked, ſloth- 
|, contentious, and unhappy, . his high tax is bet- 
|: beſtowed, and their Managers are men of bet- 
r hearts and greater abilities? | 


the 4; 
OT ere 


ts of h 


Id, thy 
the uf 
- myle 
olely u 
ant en. 
viewing 
ch eve- 
s then 
> obſer. 


No wonder there mould be ſo great a deficiency 
funds; for, as credit is given to his ſtrange account 
our dhritable inſtitutions, they will be naturally 
Iſcouraged, and none will pay to ſupport ſuch pub- 
e nuiſances as he deſcribes them to be; and if it is 
pnſidered, how greedily they will be ſwallowed down 
the unbountiful, who only want an excuſe for 
Peir illiberality, the wound he has given them, muſt 
e incurable by any medicine but a poor-rate tax, 
ich he likewiſe preaches againſt, as dangerous, 
urdenſome, and unneceſſary. 


the in. 
to ob- 
1 thoſe 
ifferent 
n OCus 


Jus ug 
o1nals, 
or a 
erned, 


en o [HEREFORE, to reſcue the injured characters of 


great a number of poor and unfortunate fellow- 


ene. 
be Portals, the reſpeR that is due to our paſt and pre- 
«ſo. Net Rulers ; the gratitude to ſo many worthy Mana- 


gers, and the honour of the Metropolis, calls aloud to 
uſtify our charitable inſtitutions, which, by my ob⸗ 
Krvations, I have endeavoured to ſet in a true light, 

9 2 | which, 


thok 
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1 which, I hope, will chear every benevolent mi 
more than the dark colours, and gloomy anticiny 
tions of the Reverend Author's Inquiries. 


CovLD he not have recommended and inforcel 
his favourite penſioning plan, without reprobating 
every other, or propoſed ſome amendments on wha 
he thought wrong? If any were to tear my coat u 
pieces, becauſe the faſhion of it did not pleaſe hi 
taſte, 1 would think it hard to be left naked, for hi 
whimſical fancy of a garb, which all others would 
ridicule, as ugly and uſeleſs: It is equally unjuſt u 
reprobate all other charitable inſtitutions, becauſe 
they are not agreeable to his ſtrange whimſical 
{cheme. 


WHAT EVER conceſiions he may ſometimes make 
in favour of Hoſpitals, none can interpret his real 
meaning otherwiſe, than what he generally expreſſe 
concerning them, as in page 229, where he predict 
the certain downfall of the Orphan Hoſpital, which 
he ſeems to think more uſcful than any other. He 
ſays, Particular charitable zeal will become luke. 
« warm; that a ſet of governors may ſucceed, who i 
te being more indifferent to the intereſt of the Hol 
< vital, will of courſe be leſs faithful in the execution 
of their truſt. When ſuch perfons are poſſeſſed of 

power, they are ſtrongly tempted to rendec i it ſubs 
& ſervient to their vanity or intereſt;“ with other 
quotations I have already made of his gloomy pre- 
ditions concerning that pious inſtitution. In page 
230, he ſays, That Qrphan-houſes relax induſtry, and 
deſtroy natural affeQion of parents. When people 


in the laborious occupations of lite, ſee an otter 4 
| hic 


5333 
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, | which they may be freed of the burden of maintain« 
W ing and educating their children, they will naturally 
embrace it. The ties of parental affeQtion are 
« broken, by the proſpect of living more cafily and 
more comfortably.” 


rasen in page 257, he goes on, that the children 
ge kept too long in the houſe, and get too much 
Wucation, and repeats the diſadvantage it is to their 
&alth, and to ſociety, and ſays, “„If any number of 
| boys who are educated as herds in the country, 
| are compared with a like number of ſame age in 
the Hoſpital, a remarkable ſuperiority will be per- 
ceived in their health, vigour, and every thing that 
conſtitutes the perfection of animal life,” the re- 
Werls of which is apparent, to thoſe who behold both. 


juſt to 
ecaule 


mſical 


wake 
$ real 
preſles 
edids 
which 


As an argument againſt all Hoſpitals, % ſays, 
ge 281, © They are liable to the ſame inconve- 
b niencies as Poorhouſes in this reſpect, that the 
| unavoidable expence of management, and inci. 
* He RF dents, conſume a great part of the funds, and ren: 
luke. ders the whole expence of each individual, about 
| 4 double of what it coſts private families, to give 
W their children a like education.” —The Author has 
-ution ot inquired into the expence of boarding-ſchoolg 
1 Þ Edinburgh, or he would not have made the above 7 


- ſab- I ertion. 

other i 

pte- Trex after giving a very ſevere ſentence on all 
page * teachers, he proceeds to ſay, That in conſe- 
„and quence of this, boys and gitls in ſuch Hoſpitals, 


en make the an proticiency, as children pri- 
5 25 e 


3 


E 


6e vately educated in like ſtations of life 3”? I never (i 
now heard that alledged, nor will any believe it, wh 
who are acquainted with theſe pious ſeminaries ſo 
youth. _ 5 


ArrrRxwWARDS comes forth his darling parſimo. 
nious ſcheme of accumulating the funds of Hoſpitals 
whereby, to penſion the parents, and allow them t, 
take charge of all their childrens education, as a more 
frugal and better method, than bringing them up in 

any Hoſpital. 1 


How Ev he may give conjectural opinions, and 
objections to his own general arguments, none can 
read thoſe Inquiries, but muſt ſee the Author's de- 
termined opinion, That he thinks it would have been 
better for ſociety, that no Poorhouſes had ever been 
erected; and the many objections he offers again! 
Hoſpitals, makes him believe it would be far better 
for the community, that all poor children were let to 
be educated by their penſioned parents. 


UNDER the apprehenſion that theſe were his ideas 
of the ſubjeQ, I have ſtated my obſervations on his 
Inquiries; and however he has left room for others to 
judge differently of them, by making uſe of his va. 
rious opinions, the general deſign of them is obvious, 
to any who will conſider, that their intention is to in- 
troduce a new mode of public charity, to which he 
ſeems ſo peculiarly attached, and to which the preſent 
ſchemes of public charity ſtand in oppoſition. 


WHATEVER mas be his ſingular opinion on that 
matter, it muſt fill every humane heart with pleaſant 


aſtoniſhment, to hear the real facts ſtated with regard 
to 
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\ the health, and conſequently happineſs, that pre- 
ails in all the hoſpitals in Edinburgh, which alone 
En appear from the little mortality that happen in 
Loſe bleſſed ſeminaries of youth. Here I ſhall ſtate 
he mortality in all the city hoſpitals for ſeven years: 


Ver til 
1 who 
les fo 


irſimo. 
ſpital, 
lem to 
1 more 
Lupin] 


Ii Watſon's Hoſpital, containing always 60 boys, 
vr 7 years paſt, from January 1776 to January 1783, 
dnly 3 have died. Heriot's Hoſpital, containing 1 08, 
ſame ſpace of time, only 4 died. Merchant Maid- 
n Hoſpital, containing at an average for ſame period 
ff time, 65 girls, only 5 died; and of that number 
of them died in the year of the influenza, 1782; 
Wo that from 1776 to 1782, only 1 girl died in that 


8, and 
je can 
r's de. 


e been Noſpital. Trades Maiden Hoſpital, containing 50 
r been Nirls, during above period of 7 years, 4 died. 
Again 8 e i 

better 1 Tux Orphan Hoſpital, I looked back the regiſter 


left to {Wor 10 years paſt, during which time they increaſe 
from 5o to 130, which number has been in the 
houſe for ſome years paſt ; but at an average for 10 
ears, it has contained from 99 to 100, and ſeparate 
rom 7 who died in 1782, the year of the influenza, 
there only died in 9 years 23 children, which is about 
E; per cent. | 


ideas 
on his 
lers to 
lis va- 
vious, 


to in. Is it is conſidered, that all who are admitted into 
yok. That hoſpital are moſtly poor, naked, ill fed young 
retent 


children, it is wonderful to think that ſo very few die, 
when it is obſerved, that by far the greateſt mortality 
vas among the new come in children, who probably 


1 toat brought in the ſeeds of diſcaſes and death; but few 
ealant Nor none die after being ſome time nouriſhed and 
egard i brought up in that houſe of health and harmony, 


where, 


theſe branches, or in the knowledge of the principe 


the Doctor has imagined, by contaminated air, and 
other deadly poiſons, with which Hoſpitals and Poor. 


the chearful ſociety of pleaſant youth, with their re- 
_ gular exerciſe and plain wholeſome diet, greatly con- 
tribute to the health of hoſpital children; as it 3 
certain fact, from what I have ſtated, that there are 


tion of youth : Therefore | it is plain, that the DoQo! 
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where, in à little time, they acquire a blooming 
and healthy chearfulneſs in their countenances, 


Nox can any children get the ſame education in 
Edinburgh, of reading, writing, arithmetic, aut 
church muſic, beſides the needle-work, &'c. which 
the girls are taught, for four times the money which 
their whole clothes, board, and education coſts in the 
Hoſpital. Neither do any poor children excel them i 


of reli gion. 


TaczzrORe, inſtead of their being deſtroyed, 33 


houſes are figured to be ſo much infected, I am ful. 
ly perſuaded, that the ſweet ſalubrious breath, and 


a great deal fewer diſeaſes or deaths among tholt 
children, than the proportion of any family, pariſh, or 
community, which Proves that he is as far wrong In 
his philoſophy, as in facts. 


Ir may be of uſe to ſociety to know, that numbers 
of children together promote their health; and it has 
been obſerved, that dancing-maſters and teachers in 
great ſchools, enjoy more health and hve longer than 
others, owing to the ſalubrious breath and perſpira 


has not examined, or has been groſsly miſinformed 


of a very important fact, on which he has built | 
grea 
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tat part of his arguments, and without which they 
nuſt * to the ground. 


0 omig 
es, 


ton in | 8 
> Bur it will be out of his power to give redreſs to 
9 


Which at Hoſpital, which, as Treaſurer, I am certain has 
which eceived ſo much injury from his publication, at a pe- 
od when ſo many enlargements are making upon it, 
wth within and without doors, for the ornament and 
vantage of the Houſe and the Public. 


s in the 
hem in 
Inciple 


Ir I have uſed any expreſſions in theſe Obſervations, 
ed, x bich he thinks too ſtrong againſt his Inquiries, the 
ir, u egard 1 have for that noble Inſtitution, ſo much hurt 
| Pod U them, ha plead an apology. 
um ful. 
h, an A the other Hoſpitals in Ton are endowed with 
eir re. Proper foundations, whereby they cannot ſuffer by 
y con- n falſe aſperſion; but the poor Orphans, depend 
it ia n the generoſity of the Public for a great part of 
ere ze heir ſupport, and for the whole preſent intended 
thoſe nprovements of a new wing, ſpire, and other ne- 
ih, or eſſary conveniencies, of that riſing Inſtitution. 
ong in 
I THhvs, having appealed to ſtubborn facts, it will 
learly appear, by comparing the deaths of children, 
;mbers oth in Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals, that they are much 
| it has ever than Halley's or Gordon's tables generally 
ers inWOnake, to be among children in any other Community, 
r than own, or Country, of ſame age, which muſt free them 
ſpira· ¶Nrom the mortal charge againſt them in the e 
JoGiot 
ormed As to the natural feelings of Humanity, 1 bmi it 
vile e every good and generous heart, whether the pic- 
great ture I have drawn of Hoſpitals and Poorhouſes does 
: T not 
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1 not produce more pleaſant emotions, than the idea ꝗ 
Fd his poor children, all in rags, vermin, ignorance, vic li 


: I__" * 
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with, and poiſoning the children of Higher Rank, and 
infeſting the ſtreets and public places, with ſuch ſpec. 
tacles of miſery and vice. 


1 and diſſipation, under poor miſerable penſioned py. 
a | | rents, dwelling in obſcure huts, cellats, and garre, 
| 1 Fi in a City deſtitute of any manufacture to employ ei 
TIFF ther them, or their untutor'd offspring: Or to figun 
I In [ them fallying out from their diſmal abodes, mixing 


InDtiD, according to Mandeville's ſcheme, i 
would. give a great deal of work to ſmiths, Cc. to 
make bars and ſtrong locks ta our houſes and ſhop if 
and at laſt would give too much buſineſs to public 
executioners of Juſtice. How would the feelings of 
Humanity reliſh ſuch dreadful fcenes ! Or would the 
Il not be more pleaſantly indulged, to behold ſuch : 
il Il | number of healthy blooming boys and girls, training 
Ii [| up to knowledgr, virtue, and induſtry, in our Hoſpi. 


| 111} tals and Poorhouſes, under the care and inſpection of 
| 1118 reſpectable Managers, and worthy Teachers? 


| 
[ I 5 WII it not rejoice every heart of Humanity, or 
| | =” Man of Feeling, to behold ſo great a number of old 
TION ___ worn-out feryants to the opulent, who were the ope- 
| [| . rative wheels in the great machine of Society, relicv- 
LI ed from the miferies of poverty, and the natural im- 
becilities of old age? Every inhabitant of che Metro- 
polis, may juſtly have a laudable vanity in ſhewing a 
ſtranger, the variety of public charitable inſtitutions, 
for all ranks: df. his Ftllow- citizens, according to the 
ſtations n 'or: An g decupied 


* 
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Wirn pleaſure will he point out Watſon's and 
iden Hoſpitals, for merchants children; Heriot's 
d Trades Maiden Hoſpitals, for freemen's and bur- 
ſes*, all endowed by benevolent Founders ; then 
id he ſhow the Orphan Hoſpital, firſt erected, 
d conſtantly ſupported by the generoſity of the 
ublic, for a greater number than any other Hoſpital 
Scotland, of indigent young boys and girls, from 
| parts of the Britiſh empire. This pious inſtitution 
ves room to every beneyolent mind, by a ſmall do- 
ktion, of having the pleaſure to be a member, and 
being particularly intereſted in the care ! in- 
ection of the beſt of Charities, 


idea q 
e, vice 
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> figure 
mixing 
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me, it 
c. to 
thopy 
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| THEN would he take him to the Trioity Hoſpital, 
there he would ſee a number of old decayed, once 
eſpectable Citizens, all comfortably provided for, in 
his pleaſant aſylum for old age, in a gentecler line 
han moſt Alms-houſes in Britain, The Royal In- 
mary, the Diſpenſary, and Charity-ſchools, would 
ellect great dignity on the public ſpirit of the Council 
nd Citizens of Edinburgh. 


Tae reflection of a Generous Mind, on ſuch noble 
Inſtitutions, will diſregard all the ideas of other par- 
Fmonious ſchemes to leſſen an expence, which, were 
i properly divided, would not coſt the rich and opu- 


y, or 
F old 
- ope- 
elier- 


1 im- ent above a few pounds, and the induſtrious a few 
etto-bhillings in the year, which I have demonſtrated 
ag U would be the caſe, were a poor-rate properly eſta- 


dliſhed. 


ions, 
o the | 
| Nox would that Stranger believe, that men of cha- 
after or feeling, could make ſuch heavy complaints 
T 2 of 
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of fo ſmall expence in ſupporting ſo many well a 
ducted ſchemes of charity, which do ſo much hon, 


polis; or that it is poſſible for a Benevolent Mind 
wiſh them all aboliſhed, on purpoſe to introduc 


that their innocent Offspring, and their Progeny, x 
or that their young minds ſhould be infpired with n 


5 kart. 


indigent Parents, and every acquiſition increaſes the 
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Il a 


to the Founders, Donors, Managers, and Met 


more frygal, but inglorious mode of public chariy 


I may with ſafety, appeal to the gentle Fair, hy 
tender Parents, who unfortunately are deprived 
riches, power, and property, could bear the reflefia 


ordained by Providence, to be ignorant ſlaves for ev 


higher hope, than to bear a burden, or drive a dun 


That mother, muſt perverted be . 3 
By Mandevillian hereſy, . 5 
Or loſt to kind Parental Care, | 
And tender feelings of the Fair! 


Who Infant Innocence, can fee 
Condemn'd to abject ſlavery ; 

With ſweet young ſparkling Wit and Senſe, 
Wrapt up, in dark, blind Ignorance. | 


Ye n Dames | who ſofteſt feelings know, 
Say !—who's the nobleſt friend, or who's the foc 
Of infant race! or of the human kind |! 

Then judgment paſs, on vergi? you ſhall find! T 


ThE pleaſant and flattering hope of Children riſing 
in life, chears ang ſupports the drooping ſpirits of 


fond expectation of their adyancement : Intereſt, 3 


( 149 ] 

| as natural affection, prompts the pleaſant with, 
at they may riſe to be the Props of their old age; 
, by the aid of theſe bleſſed charitable ſeminaries, 
w many thouſands are enabled to mount on the 
heel of fortune, carrying their indigent Parents a- 
g with them, who, without the rudiments of edu- 
* yould have grovelled in obſcurity for ever! 


ell q 
hon 
Men 
Ming 
roducg 
Chari 


air, h 
Yrived « 
-fHledig 
en), 2 
for ever 
with g 
| a dun 


1 SHALL evi ſubmit it to every Patriotic Spirit, 
ſuch ſcenes of ignorance, idleneſs, and vice, in this 
ce, can be for the good of the State, however par- 
onious, by ſaving a trifle to the Opulent, which I 
e made appear, would terminate in a greater ex- 
nee: Or if Britain would ever have arrived at that 
ch of ſcience, trade, manufacture, freedom, riches, 
Irtue, and happineſs, ſhe now poſſeſſes, if Youth had 
een trained up in Mandevillian ignorance and ſla- 


14 


Tavs having appealed to theſe Tribunals, the 
ninds of the Candid, will determine whether his In- 
uiries, or my Obſervations, are moſt conſiſtent with 
he feelings of Humanity, the peace and happineſs of 
ociety, and the welfare of the State; and whether I 
ave more impartially examined our Charitable Inſti- 
utions, or if my accounts of them, are more conſiſtent 
ith real Jacks, than his Inquiries ſeem to be. 


1 an extremely ſorry to find, that the long preju- 
lice which the Reverend Author has taken againſt 
Foorhouſes, Hoſpitals, and their Teachers, has pre- 
rented him from having the pleaſure of viſiting the 
Roſt of theſe delightful ſeminaries of youth, and afy- 


lums 


( 159 ] 


lums of indigent old age: Or it is impoſſible that Md 
- would have given fo very different accounts of thehh! 
from the verdict I am now obliged to return to | 
Tribunal of ſtubborn facts, and natural fecliny 
which, on a faithful examination of evidence, az 
Jury man, with a ſafe conſcience, I deliver; 


Pe 
1 


al 


THAT his long Indiftment againſt the Par; 
is not proven; therefore, they are not guilty of f 
crimes libelled; and I am perſuaded, that thoſe u 
are oAprejudion Judges of the agreeable feelings 
Human Nature, and the intereſt of the State, on ex 
amining the proof, will not only afſoi/zie them fro 
fo many cruel accuſations, but will become the 
benevolent friends and worthy proteftors. 


His arguments pro and con. leave the mind in 
dreary wilderneſs of ſuſpence, where none who an 
unprejudiced, will long wander; as their natural feel 
ings will ſoon guide them out of the labyrinth, int 
the pleaſant paths of charity and mercy to their poot 
fellow-travellers, who have been unfortunate 1 in the 
rugged journey through life. 


In ſhort, the whole of his ingenious Inquiries, ſcet 
to be a ſtruggle between the regard he has acquire 
to an adopted child of Fancy, begot by two lcarne 
Authors, and his own natural feelings, which recol 
upon him, every time he attempts to embrace thi 
infant Whim, and conſtantly furniſhes him with mol 
ſenſible and convincing objections againſt them; ) 
which the whole may be compared, to one ve 
1 an 8 ſuperficial houſe, on a very bal 

; Foundation 


C 7 2 


dation, on purpoſe to ſhow how eafily it can be 


that 
of ther 
n to (| 
fecling 
de; 4; Wings on Charity and Benevolence, but they who 
8 arfully pay according to their utmoſt ability, to 


Payer 
oft 
ofe 
lings 
„ on en 
em fro 
ae thel 


e in every opportunity of making their Fellow- 
atures eaſy and happy; whole benevolent rays, like 
e great Sun of the Univerſe, not only warm and 
tar all around them, but by rearing up indigent 
uth in knowledge, virtue, and induſtry, make ge- 
ations to come, . the fruit of their Liberality. 


Is ſuch i ages 0 dwell pure Chriſtian Chatity, 
Ir will they torture their imagination, in lay ing 
hemes to make the wretched more miſerable; in 
Aer to fave. a trifle to the eaſy and opulent; but 
Il obſerve that wiſe emblematical rule, Not 10 let 


1d in 
who art 
ral feel 
th, Int 
elr pool 


| er will they think themſelves in great danger of 
In the 


ceeding the bounds of their ability, in dedicating a 
art of their income, their time, or their trouble, to 
e moſt effential duty of Religion, and nobleſt pur- 


s, cen ee of their Exiſtence. 1 


quit | 
carne 


ey can add nothing to Ix TINTE, to alleviate the 
uns, and communicate eaſe and happineſs to Fellow- 
bortals, are looked on by them, to be more acceptable 
the Source of all Being, Joy, and Perfection, than 


[ery other Opinion, « or emen ceremony of Reli- 
ſon, | 


7 bad 


lation, 


„ 5 a — 


A Soul 


Pr oPLE may preach, pray, and ſay many pretty 


eye the miſerable from penury and pain; who re- 


þ left hand know what the right band giveth. Nei- 


Theſe are the ReſpeQable, theſe are the a uſeful, 
d worthy Members of a Community, who, ſenſible 


. 
— 2 ee 
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A Soul infpir'd, with Heav'n's eternal Scheme; 
Finds ſoft Benevolence, the darling theme; 


Throꝰ clouds and darkneſs, Hope will oft appear, 


That Creed, or Syſtem, call it what you pleaſe, 


| One point of faith, a Chriſtian muſt believe, 
2508 Lis far more bleſt to give, than to ) recelve.” 


How can Benignity be understood 
By Hearts, who part with Alms, as drops of blood? 
Or count a debt, which all are bound to pay, 
| A mighty burden, on the Great and Gay ? 


Who reprobate, th unförturlste and poor, 


Howe'er in future life, they may behave; 


They here poſſeſs, as Almoners of Heav'n : 
Who pay with joy, the wretched to relieve, 


A mind inflam' d., with pure Celeſtial Fire, 
Will light the Soul, 
With Sentiments, all generous, all kind, 


1 3} 


For modes of faith, are view'd with varied eye, 
But all rejoice, in Love and Charit . 


But Charity, ſhines forth, all bright, all clear; 
The voice of Nature, ſpeaks out Reaſon's plan, 
Revere what's ſacred, and be kind to Man l 


When void of love, is ſpiritual diſeaſe ; 


_ 


By foul contempt, diſgrace their final hour, 
And load the worn-out wheels of tott'ring age, 
With cruel fatigue, i in Life's laſt mens age j | 


Who Infant Minds, i in ignorance _ RY 


And ſtamp with flaviſh infamy, the fate 
Of all, but offspring of the Rich and Great. 
The Fertile Fields, to high born Mortals giv'n, 


Are faithful Stewards, howe'er they may believe. 


her noble powers inſpire 


To dignify, the helpleſs Orphan's Friend. 


r, 


od? 


E 
Ur was not without ſome compunction and difh- 
ce of my own abilities, that I preſumed to offer 
che Public, theſe Obſervations on the Inquiries, of 
e whom I perſonally regard, and whole line of life 
Wis him to the ſtudy of compoſition ; but my ideas 
Charity, are ſo different from what his ſeem to be, 
d ſo oppoſite to thoſe of the Authors whom he 
otes, that the duty I owe to my Country, the 
(ty where J firſt drew breath, and to poor fellow- 
Wrtals, prompted my mind to overcome every dif- 
ulty, and to employ the few leiſure hours J could 
re, from public and private buſineſs, to write in 
Wport of the preſent Poorhouſes and Hoſpitals in 
place; and humbly to offer my opinion on ſome re- 
rmations that may be eaſily made on them, where: 
, to ſyperſede his plan of univerſal penfioning ; fo 
ricate, and difficult to be put in practice, and ſo 
1 onpatible with the grand object of public chari- 
be training up youth to be wiel to the e 
L d furur generation, e 


WT! waited, expecting ſome abler pen would have 


en employed in writing againſt theſe illiberal ſenti- 
Nets of treating the poor, the indigent, and unſortu- 
Wc; with his quotations from Mandeville and 
ers on that ſubject. But hearing the arguments of 
l $ Inquiries, often uſed as an excuſe for not. contri- 
ing to the preſent plans of charity, by ſome wha 
ot duly confidered the ſubject : 


Y '*xxproperly pleaſed . his ſtrictures on che abuſs 
j Engliſh poor · rates, with his entertaining accounts of 
W'idewells, work, correction, and alms-houſes, they 
| Fobably did not obſerve the bad conſequences of his 
| U | animad- 
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animadverſions on the Charities of this place; lf 


— — gl 


T 1 


could he have choſen a worſe period for that pubia l 
tion, when collections for the ſupport of public elt 
bliſhments, and induſtrious poor, are ſo neceſſary; 
the conſequences of which, are ſeverely felt, by pre. 
venting ſome from contributing, who are miſled 
taking facts for granted, as he has done, from wrom 
information; and many others, who only want a 
excuſe for their iliberality, 


Anx10vs to prevent their further bad tendency, 


TW 
42 


when Heaven ſeems to open the hearts and hands d 


this time of dearth; and to enable the Managers d 


the Humane, to contribute to the relief of the poori 


theſe Inſtitutions, which moſtly depend on contriby 


tions, to carry on their laudable intentions; I thougiti 


it my duty to offer theſe looſe hints to the Public 


tions on thoſe Inquiries merit; as they flow more fron 


ſubjects of latitude : 
correction from the Literati, by whoſe aid ſuch publ. 


| though nat put in that regular order which Obſern-i 


natural feelings than acquired abilities of writing on 
Neither have they received ay 


cations are often much embelliſhed, and improve. 2 


Hope this will ſerve as an apology for the mary 


inaccuracies which will probably appear to learnec , 


n either in ſtile or regularity. 


ee ED by the facceſs of anther Publication 


intitled, Conſolatory Thoughts on American Inde 


pendency, which I publiſhed for the benefit of ti! | 


Orphan Hoſpital, under the ſignature of T. True Bri 
ton, February 1982 : Whatever inſtruction or et, 
tertainment the Public, or thoſe may have ri 


from it, who now think Conſolation neceſſary; tl ; ö 
read 


: L155 Þ 

' i $24) ſale of the impreſſion was of advantage to 
bat Hoſpital, whoſe cauſe, with the other charitable 
aitutions of this place, theſe Obſervations are in- 
; ded to defend, and to remove from the minds of 
ay, the wrong impreſſions made on them by Doc- 
F r MFarlan's Inquiries. However little merit they 
Way have, thoſe who receive them, will, at leaſt, have 
opportunity of beſtowing a little (ny on 130 
Naigent Orphans. 


nder TavsTING to the uſual liberality of the Public, 
ands de Managers have proceeded in making the propo- 
: poor ed enlargement on the Hoſpital, and continued to 
agers ae in the ſame number of Orphans as formerly; but 
ontribys 7 here is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that the ſenti- 
thougtt e nents in the Inquiries againſt Hoſpitals, have prevent- 
Pubie d many from contributing; which, with the dearth 
Jbſern- f proviſions, has fo ſtraitened the funds, as to render 


pre from new application to the public, abſolutely neceſſary 
iting a . or their preſent ſupport, and for the enlargement 
ved ay Ind 1 improvements of the houſe, now carrying on. 


h 90 | 
proven. 
Ie Many 
learn 


lication 


; | What the Benevolent are pleaſed to beſtow on the 
k Pen, for this publication, will be gratefully received 
be Hoſpital, by Mr. Peebles, Teacher, or at Mr. 

; 22 houſe, Caftle-hill, where receipts will be granted. 
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